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WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO WITH THE SILVER 
: LAW? 


~The. Sherman silver law has failed, so its defenders. contend, 
‘ because the Government has not executed it in a. proper manner. 
Instead of redeeming the certificates in silver, as should have been 
done, the Government has redeemed them in gold. The Govern- 
ment could have redeemed them in the white metal, but it chose 
the alternative. In paying them in gold the Government has 
observed the general wish of the country. But why was this 
alternative chosen? For the well-known reason that if they wére 
redeemed in silver it would be worth less than its legal gold 
equivalent in the markets of the world, and consequently the 
yellow metal would disappear from circulation. Of course, so long 
as the Government had any gold, specie. payments in that metal 
might have. been continued in redemption of legal tenders; but 
every dollar would soon’ have been demanded and then the 
Government would have had only silver in its possession. In 
thus hoarding the gold received the _ receivers would have 
followed the most ordinary rule relating to money, that of paying 
the poorer and keeping the better so long as the poorer oper- 
ated just as effectively in law to discharge indebtedness. Silver 
would have become the standard of value; not. by public or 
governmental action, but by the action of the people in withdraw- 
ing gold from circulation, and thus leaving the other to perform 
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the ordinary functions of money. Every person receiving gold 
would have kept it, knowing that it would command a premium 
over silver, and therefore that a profit would be made by retaining it. 
In this way gold would rapidly have disappeared from circulation, 
leaving the other metal master of the field. Every one remembers 
that, during the civil war, when silver and gold both commanded | 
a premium over their representative paper issues, how quickly 
even the minor silver coinage disappeared, leaving only paper, 
even for small sums, in circulation. 

As the Government determined to redeem the silver certificates 
in gold so that the gold standard might be retained, the storing 
of silver behind the silver certificates as a security has had no effect 
whatever on their value, and they are practically so much addi- 
tional paper money. There is consequently in circulation over 
seven hundred millions of paper money, consisting of legal tender. 
notes and silver certificates. To redeem them there is less than 
one hundred millions of gold in the possession of the Govern- 
ment. is there no cause for fear, therefore, that the Government 
will not be able to maintain its promises—in other words, that 
the Government cannot redeem this huge sum of paper money 
with the small amount of metal which has been reserved for that 
purpose? Had no silver ever been purchased, and three or four 
millions had been added monthly to the paper circulation, with 
no increase in the amount of gold to redeem it, but rather a 
decrease, the same fear would have arisen. The people would 
have feared a suspension of specie payments and the return to 
paper as a standard of money. This is the danger, and which 
will not disappear until a policy has been adopted of providing a ° 
larger metallic basis for the mountain of paper money now 
existing. 

Had the Government adopted the policy of promising to pay 
silver in redemption of the silver certificates at a gold valu- 
ation, the situation would have been very different. People would 
then have been assured of getting the value represented by the 
certificates, and never would have asked for their redemption. 
It is true that under such a policy silver might have declined 
somewhat in value, but the Government could easily have borne 
the loss. This was essentially the plan recommended by Secre- 
tary Windom, and though there might have been some difficulties 
in executing it, they would not have been insurmountable. 

Before considering the future action of Congress, it may be re- 
marked that many who have favored the silver policy have done 
so, not because they were the especial friends of the silver pro- 
ducer, but because they. favored the largest possible increase in 
the volume of currency. The debtor class, for example, which is 
always a large one, are desirous: of stimulating prices, clearly 
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seeing that it is easier for them to pay their indebtedness if they 
can get a dollar a bushel for wheat than if only sixty cents.can 
be obtained in the market. Any policy, therefore, looking to an 
increase of currency has been favored by them. They have, 
therefore, advocated the coinage of two millions a month, or four 
millions, or whatever sum might be mentioned, the larger the 
better. In other words, the so-called greenback party, or paper 
money party, has favored the free coinage of silver, or if that 
policy could not be adopted, the coinage of as much silver as 
possible, solely as a means of increasing the circulation. : 
Keeping this fact in sight, we think it’is not very difficult to 
predict what will happen with respect: to our circulating medium. 
The silver law can easily enough be repealed if a policy is 
adopted of issuing as much or more money in some other man- 
ner. The paper money folks will be quite willing to repéal the 
Sherman law if another is adopted for the issuing of more paper 
money as a substitute for silver. And this, we think, is likely to be 
done. If the issue was the repeal of the silver law and the 
stopping of an increase to our circulation, except by the slow 
process of the production or importation of gold, nothing is 
more certain than the continuance of the law on the statute 
book. Its repeal cannot be effected except by adopting a substi- 
tute of some kind; what, therefore, must this be? The increased 
production of the gold mines certainly will not be great enough 
to satisfy those who believe in increasing the volume of the cur- 
rency. If, then, the use of silver is to be stopped the increase 
must come in the form of paper money; and this may be done. 
in one of three ways. Either the National bank system may be 
so modified that the issues of bank notes can be largely in- 
creased, or the Government may issue more legal tender notes, or 
the tax on State bank issues may be repealed, leaving the way 
open for the revival of State bank circulation. Only a few favor 
the adoption of the second plan of issuing more paper money by 
the Government. The day has passed for increasing the green- 
‘back issues; indeed, an influential class has all along been in 
favor of retiring the existing issue. While this is not likely to 
be done, the maximum’ has been reached. ; 
But there is another class who do strongly favor the use of 
other bonds: besides the Government bonds as a basis of National 
bank note issues. Senator Henderson, in a recent valuable letter 
on the subject, referred to this plan. Ex-Senator Farwell, of 
Illinois, introduced a bill into the Senate several years ago of 
this character. It included municipal obligations and other classes 
of bonds of a high grade character. The reason he gave for 
thus widening the basis was the high price of Government bonds 
and their rapid decline in quantity. He contended, and rightly 
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too, that if the basis of issues was thus widened far more banks 
would be established and the quantity of circulation would be 
increased. And doubtless it would be. Of course every one per- 
ceives the dangers of thus widening the basis of issues. Never- 
theless, many. believe in this plan, and if it was adopted banks 
everywhere would rapidly avail themselves of it, and, doubtless, 
the increase in circulation would be far more rapid than it has 
been under the present silver policy. Of course, much would 
depend on how high the gates were raised for the adoption of 
substitutes for the Government bonds. 

The other plan is to repeal the ten per cent. tax on State bank 
circulation and thus prepare the way for the return to the old 
system of State bank issues. Several of the Legislatures during 
the last winter, especially in the Southern States, adopted elaborate 
banking systems supposing that this would be done, and some of 
these systems have been described in the MAGAZINE. This seems 
the most probable outcome of the present agitation. For, in the 
first place, the Democrats are now in full possession of the Gov- 
ernment and they have never, as a party, thoroughly believed in 
the National banking system. Notwithstanding the decisions that 
have been rendered by the highest court concerning its constitu- 
tionality, they regard the system as a violation of the fundamen- 
tal law. To revive the State bank system doubtless means the 
death of the National banks, and this would be more in harmony 
with the Democratic belief. Furthermore, such a policy means 
the rapid increase of the paper circulation, and therefore would 
find ready support among that large class who think that an in-., 
crease of our circulation would have the happy effect of raising 
prices and of booming things generally. They know as well as 
others that a reaction would come, but, of course, they expect to 
profit during the period of prosperity; to pay their debts and in 
general to retrieve their situation, and escape in time, leaving 
others to endure the crash and subsequent misery. 

And this is likely to be the outcome of the new legislation. 
The Sherman law will probably be repealed if Congress repeals. 
the ten per cent. tax on circulation and thus prepares the way 
for replacing the silver certificates with a larger amount of paper 
money. Furthermore, as we have already said, such a policy fits 
into the Democratic traditions and teachings. The President seems 
to be in favor of such a plan, and therefore the powers that 
contro! are virtually in accord ~in adopting such a system of legis- 
lation. 3 

Of course, every one says that the new system of State bank circu- 
lation must be a great improvement on the old. It is expected that. 
all will profit by former experiments, that there will be no more 
wildcat banks, no more issues of State bank notes based on nothing, 
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and that the banks will be wisely conducted and examined, and, 
in short, managed in a conservative manner. It is perfectly easy 
to say these things—we doubt their realization. If the National 
banks, in spite of their excellent features and of the safeguards 
thrown around them in the way of examinations, have proved de- 
fective on too many occasions, what reason have we to suppose 
that the State banks, having a basis of circulation less favorably 
regarded by the public, will be as safely conducted as the National 
banks? The public will find out in the end which of the two 
systems is the better; but it seems to be quite ready, partly by 
reason of the peculiar stress of the times, and partly for other 
reasons, to try the experiment. It would seem as though we 
learn: very little from experience. Each generation must learn for 
itself the path of wisdom, and so we are likely to try again the 
old plan which proved so costly and which doubtless will 
prove just as costly, to the present generation. If we are 
wiser than others, we certainly are mot more honest or 
more inclined to do business in a careful, prudent, conservative 
and honest manner. There are just as many rascals in the coun- 
try as there ever were and who are desirous of making their 


fortunes in a day regardless of the injuries they may inflict on | 


others; and if the State bank system is revived nothing is more 
certain than that in the more than forty States and Territories 
systems will be adopted in some of them whereby the rascals can 
flourish at a heavy cost to the public. Doubtless many banks 
under the State bank system would be just as prudently managed 
as are the best banks at the present day, but it must always be 
remembered that under a system of easy banking a new class will 
go into the business, who have neither experience nor practice 
‘and whose only desire is to make something for themselves re- 
gardless of the loss or injury they may inflict on others. This is 
the danger which is likely to come from the adoption of the 
new system. 

In our judgment, Congress ought to try the Windom plan of 
redeeming silver certificates in silver at a gold valuation, or if 
that is not practicable, to enlarge the basis of National bank is- 
sues. There is danger, if a departure is made from Government 
bonds, that sooner or later securities will be included which ought 
not to be; but since a new movement in some direction must be 
taken, this, it seems to us, involves the country in less danger than 
any other. Congress might provide for enlarging the list of se- 
curities, still rendering the Government responsible for the circula- 
tion and securing holders from loss, and itself also ‘by adequate 
taxation, while at the same time providing for a proper in- 
crease of the currency and rendering it more responsive to the 
needs of business. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE CRISIS CONTINUED. : 


The slight abatement of the financial crisis noted at the end of 
June proved to have been only temporary, since when it has been 
renewed and has become more acute and widespread than before. 
The return wave of distrust and stringency has embraced both the 
East and West, as it subsided on the Pacific Coast, until New 
England, the Middle and Middle Western States have become the 
storm center to a greater extent than during the two first tidal 
waves that swept over the country from East to West. The un- 
dertow seems to be stronger and more disastrous than the break- 
ers that first broke upon the “Industrials” in the East and the 
“Boom” towns of the West. For the latter only washed ashore 
the speculative and weakly built financial craft that were not 
constructed for stormy financial weather, and had too much sail for 
their hulls. But the former has ,wrecked and sunk the staunch- 
est of ships, made to stand the roughest of financial weather and 
to ride the stormiest seas. Banks of the oldest, strongest and 
soundest class, have gone down in this last panic, with their vaults 
full of good assets for loans made on long time which they could 
not call in, and on properties on which they could not realize, 
although of the first class. This has been true of the better classes 
of banks, both State and National, in the older Western States. 
outside of their chief financial and commercial centers, such as 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit and Cleveland, which have 
been able to withstand the pressure because their money was loaned 
on quicker assets, from their location and the nature of their 
business. The Eastern banks, have been subjected to a worse 
strain, even than those of the West, in the cities above named, 
for the reason that they have been drawn upon, not only by 
the latter, with each renewal of failures in their respective sec- 
tions, but have had to stand the drain from all the disturbed cen- 
ters direct, and supply the money required to meet the run on banks 
of all sections. This fel] almost entirely upon the New York banks 
in the previous two withdrawals of money from the East to the 
West. But the last has been divided between New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, until the stringency in the two latter cities 
is now as great, if not greater, than here, while their own sec- 
tions are drawing upon them more heavily since the factories of 
New England have been closed and the iron industries of Penn- 
sylvania paralyzed. The result is seen in the reissue of the 
‘Clearing House certificates toward the close of July, which were 
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being called in during the month. Thus the situation throughout 
the North and West has not only not improved, but has actually 
grown worse from the protracted strain on both banks and com- 
mercial concerns, which is daily weakening their resources as 
shown by the renewed panic in stocks in Wall Street. Had 
Congress been called together a month earlier, this last wrench 
upon the finances of the country might have been avoided, un- 
less there is more strength back of the noisy clamor of the Sil- 
ver Kings than is believed, and enough to prevent the repeal of 
the silver law. The South is still the only wide section of the 
country that remains but partially affected by all this upheaval, 
and thus proves itself to be financially and commercially the 
soundest. 
THE SILVER AND GOLD SITUATION. 

The fury of the collapse in silver in June has resulted in a 
natural reaction during July, and it looks as if the worst is 
over in the market for the white metal, since the price has 
compelled the closing of all but the richer mines, and will prob- 
ably keep them closed until the glutted bullion markets of the 
world can be relieved, while the amount required by silver na- 
tions, including India, is not likely to be much if any less than 
before, except to the extent that our Government may be released 
from its present purchases by the extra session of Congress. It 
means idleness or permanent abandonment of the poorer mines. 
But this is the law of all industries, when overproduction has 
destroyed their market; and, it is no greater hardship than the 
New England woolen and cotton manufacturers and the Penn- 
sylvania iron industries, are suffering. For it is no more the duty of 
the Government to make a market for the overproduct of one in- 
dustry than that of another. What would our Colorado friends 
think of a demand of the New England manufacturers, that the 
Government should buy up and hold in warehouses their surplus 
woolen and cotton goods, and threaten revolution upon its refusal ? 
Yet this is exactly what the silver representatives in con- 
vention did, only to make their cause more hopeless and ridicu- 
lous, by insisting that the present panic in financial and com- 
mercial and industrial affairs shall be permanently continued,- at 
the expense of every section of the country and of every in- 
dustry, silver itself included, for the benefit of the silver producers 
who have brought our Government and Nation already face to 
face with bankruptcy. While the prospect of a speedy repeal of 
this ruinous silver legislation is giving hope of a near relief to 
the financial situation, the expectation of assistance from the im- 
ports of gold have so far been very disappointing. © Practically’ 
we have simply stopped exporting the yellow metal. That is all. 
True we have received small shipments from Europe and the 
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West Indies, but they have been of only $100,000 and $200,000 
lots for a few weeks against millions a week for months, leaving 
the balance of exports over imports since January Ist, practically 
at the maximum figure of $58,000,000, Europe is buying our 
wheat and fodder more freely in anticipation of her own short 
crops. But she is not paying for them in gold as we confidently 
. expected; and, whether she will be compelled to before ‘next 
year’s crops is an open question. The Bank of England is re- 
fusing eagles and giving only bars for shipment to this country, 
and evidently does not intend to part with our gold she ‘has 
accumfilated the past six’ months, if any obstacles she can place 
in the way will prevent it. Yet the depression in the sterling 
exchange market here has kept the price at or below the im- 
porting point nearly all the month, with the result above stated, 
in face of extreme high rates here and low ones in London 
for money. If we cannot get gold from Europe, under ‘such 
favorable conditions as have existed the past month, it is diffi- 
cult to see how we can force them, until every American secur- 
ity held in Europe is returned, which we have supposed -was 
largely done after the Baring-Argentine panic. It is plain, there- 
fore, that Europe will not take our silver nor give up our gold 
while the present status continues here if she can help it. At 
the close, however, larger imports are reported to have been en- 
gaged in London. : 


THE RAILROAD OUTLOOK 


has grown less hopeful with the increasing stagnation in general . 


trade throughout the country and decreasing earnings are already 
reported from freight traffic-on all systems, while passenger earn- 
ings are offsetting the decreased freight traffic only on the roads 
leading into Chicago and the World’s Fair. Even that is disap- 
pointing to the roads most favored, and low excursion rates have 
been made in the hope of stimulating it. Some of the grain 
roads are. still making a fair showing, yet a falling off generally 
is the rule, with no prospect of much improvement until trade 
revives, mills and furnaces resume, and the new crops move more 
freely, which latter seems doubtful, so far as wheat is concerned, 
so long as farmers are getting only one cent per pound for 
wheat in Ohio and still less West of there, or as low as 50 cents 
per bushel west of the Mississippi River. Fodder crops, including 
corn, oats, barley and hay, will; no doubt, furnish more than their 
usual proportion of the grain traffic, owing to the unusual demand 
from Europe to replace her very short feed crops, while our 
crops of these staples promise to be abundant and are practically 
assured. But it will take a good while for business to recover 
from the present paralysis; and, in the meantime, the roads’ fixed 
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charges are accruing just the same, while three months of their 
net earnings .are already gone or reduced below ‘their: former divi- 
dend basis. The result has been reflected in the panic in all rail- 
way stocks at the end of the month, when liquidation in the 
whole list set in and earried prices to the lowest point «since the 
Grant & Ward panic of 1889. This was precipitated, it is ‘true, 
by the wholly unexpected appointment of Receivers for the Erie 
road which had been supposed to be getting out of the woods 
and upon a sound financial basis, under the present management 
during the past half decade or more... It was.this that transferred the 
center of the financial disturbance to Wall Street:again after its hav- 
ing moved West. If this road, with its millionaire backers, could ‘ 
not stand the pressure of financial stringency, because of a huge 
floating debt that was supposed to have been nearly paid off, or 
largely reduced, what must be the condition of scores of other 
roads not so established and well managed? With renewed ‘trouble 
in New York, which has had to ‘help out all the rest of the coun- 
try, the crisis became more acute than it had hitherto been, for 
the reason that the waves of depression started here extend in 
widening circles until they reach every part of the country, and 
nobody ‘felt sure where or when the disaster resulting would end. 
Yet, at this writing, the worst seems to have passed here and 
recovery to have set in, though it may prove as after the Indus- 
trial panic of May, that after the enormous short interest is cov- 
ered, prices will settle ‘still lower for want of buyers. But good 
London buying of our dividend stocks has come in at this heavy 
shrinkage in values and large blocks owned here are being trans- 
ferred to the other side to be carried at the nominal value for 
money in London instead of the extremc interest here even when 
money can ‘be borrowed at all on even good collateral, ‘which 
many of the banks are compelled to refuse, as the drain from ‘the 
country and their local customers is all they are able to meet. 
















































THE MONEY MARKET 


stringency has been the one nd only condition of the money 
market throughout the country for the entire month. The varia- 
tions have been from ‘that to extreme stringency in call loans 
even, while time money has been almost ‘an unknown quantity in 
the open market, although banks have done all that circumstances 
would permit for their own safety, in accommodating their own 
customers. Indeed, the New York banks have saved -the country 
from a violent and general panic; and ‘their course, since ‘the 
crisis passed from the Treasury to the private financial  institu- 
tions of the country, has been such as to command the praise 
of all and compel them to forget or withdraw their early criti- 
cisms of their action in relation to the National Treasury, and 
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the outflow of gold by which the present troubles were brought 
about in consequence of the fear of impending National silver 
bankruptcy, and the enormous withdrawals of foreign capital from’ 
this country, in anticipation of gold going to a premium. To 
what extent this was done, and new foreign capital kept from 
coming here, has been seen in the exceptionally easy money mar- 
ket at London, and the steadily declining rates, to a nominal 
point, while here they have been as steadily advancing and the 
stringency increasing. There has been no instance for many 
years, or since New York became a rival of London, as a world’s 
financial center, when a higher money market here than there has 
not immediately attracted all the foreign capital that could be 
loaned at an excess over London that would pay the cost of ex- 
change and a profit. Yet New York has ruled from 6 to 75 per 
cent. for call money, all the month, and London at ¥% to 1 per 
cent. without drawing enough gold from there to have any effect 
on the rates whatever, while 8 to 12 per cent. for time money 
has been bid by best named paper without any increase in the 
supply. This is sufficient answer to those who have been playing 
into the hands of the silver producers, by trying to convince them- 
selves and the country, that this is not a silver panic; nor the 
cause of the present paralysis in all branches of business, in- 
cluding manufacturing industries, to which their general shutting 
down is as clearly due, as has been the going into the hands of 
receivers, of some of the largest iron, “industrial,” railroad com- 
panies and banks of the country, simply because of the stringency 
in money, that made it impossible to borrow enough money to 
meet their obligations. This has been the one and only and 
universal cause assigned for every failure or suspension that has 
occurred, and it was brought about, as every man who knows, 
who knows anything at al] of finances, simply by the enormous 
withdrawal of foreign capital, or heavy and continued exports of 
gold since the beginning of the year, in fear of the result of our 
silver legislation. : 


THE ISSUE AND THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


If the attempt to befog or belie the cause of our present 
National troubles should result in defeating the repeal of the 
Sherman Law, protracted depression is likely to follow, and one 
of the causes of this return wave of disaster that is 
sweeping banks away by the- score, is the fear that the sil- 
ver issue will riot be met and disposed of squarely, and on its 
merits; but that the disease will be checked by some compromise 
and left in our system of finance and business. This fear, to- 
gether with the increased money stringency, the terrible losses 
from the shrinkage in values of everything, in consequence, are 
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what has compelled the shutting down of all classes of manufac- 
ture, until the financial sky grows clearer. It is these widespread 
losses, directly resulting from this same silver panic, that has so 
reduced consumption of everything that has caused an accumula- 
tion of manufactured goods; just as always happens in every panic, 
no matter what the cause. 




































THE CONDITION OF THE DRY GOODS TRADE 


has been brought into notice by the shutting down of so many 
mills in New England, and the facts are these: There has been 
an overproduction of both woolen and cotton goods by our 
domestic manufacturers for a year past, except in a few branches ; 
of both. But the manufacturers have carried their own stocks 
more generally than formerly at their mills and hence they had 
been underestimated until this money pressure revealed the fact 
that the manufacturers rather than commission merchants were 
heavy borrowers of money against these accumulations, This was 
brought about in cotton goods by the two good years our manu- 
facturers have had since cotton broke the record both for cheap- 
ness of raw material and consumption of its products; and, as 
usual, the capacity to manufacture has been increased. Now, with 
a sudden contraction in consumption, a shut-down was inevitable. 
Woolen manufacturers have been in a state of chronic overpro- 
duction for some time, except in some specialties, on which every 
season has its run. But the capacity to produce is nominally in 
excess of consumption, especially of cheaper goods, with mer- 
chants in the interior buying nothing for current trade, and only 
reducing stocks to pay old bills, while making no arrangements 
for Fall trade the movement from first hands has stopped; and, 
with big stocks already on hand, there was no other way than to 
stop the mills too. In imported goods the same conditions exist. 
Instead of new orders going forward to the European manufac- 
turers for more goods, spring orders are being cancelled by the 
wholesale, as stocks are accumulating here for the same reason that 
domestic goods are. To such an extent has this become general 
that foreign manufacturers have been sending their agents over 
here to see what the trouble is. As a result nothing in the line 
of Fall trade whatever has been done and will not be until the 
financial situation is more settled. Everything depends on this, 
as in all other branches of trade, which are generally sound, for 
this is not a commercial, or overtrading panic, but simply a finan- 
cial one, due to artificial rather than natural causes. 


H. A. PIERCE. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Bank Failures for the last six months—The Comptroller of the 
Currency issued on the 28th of July a statement concerning the 
National banks showing that one hundred and five of them have 
suspended since the first of January. Of this number, however, 
fourteen have resumed business; thirty-seven are in the hands 
of the receivers; and it is hoped that nearly all of the others will 
re-open at no distant period. Every one having any knowledge of 
banking whatever knows that only the minor portion of the de- 
posits of a bank is kept on hand, and, therefore, if every deposi- 
tor should demand his money at the same time the bank cannot 
respond. This is just what is happening at the present time. 
Many have lost their heads in consequence of bank failures, «and 
for other reasons, and have made a sudden demand for more 
money than the banks happen to ‘have on hand. It has ‘been 
shown in many of these cases that the assets are ample. Most 
of the banks ‘have been well managed. Besides :the National 
banks 196 State banks and bankers have failed during the ‘same 
period. Of the National banks five were capitalized for $1,000,- 
000 each; one at $600,000; six at’ $500,000; thirty-six at $50,000, and 
the remaining at $300,000, $250,000, $100,000, and less, but more 
than $50,000; the greater number, however, being from $100,000 
to $150,000. 3 

By geographical ‘sections, the failures are distributed as ‘fol- 
lows :— 


WOO TINS TUNGOG 5a in ook ccd vce n o's oes een sobs cde veunie oeseieveccesen . 
Eastern States 

Middle and Mississippi Valley States 

Northwestern . States.........sess00. pvciviccdcevagnowowsdtaweee cbbeese crebes 


The most striking thing about these failures is ‘their geograph- 
ical position. Only four have failed in the New England and the 
Eastern States, while eighty of the failures have ‘been in the West- 
ern and Southern States. In too many of these cases the failures 
have been the outcome of using the banks as tenders to outside 
operations than as purely banking institutions. The outside ven- 
tures having faited the banks have been obliged to ‘suspend. 
The air is now full of new systems of banking, but it is a very 
trite thing to say that no system will make a man honest, and 
nw» system can ever be invented that cannot be abused. This is 
precisely what has happened to the National banking system. 
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Having acquired a good name, advantage has been taken of. this 
to fool people and get their money. It is’ not worth while to 
waste any time in trying to devise a system whereby these things 
can be prevented. One of the most obvious léssons that these 
failures teach is that as far as possible depositors should stick to 
the old banks whose reputations have been established, or if they 
live in new communities where banks are desirable, to have more 
regard for the character of those engaged in organizing and con- 
ducting them. In banking we fear that of late too high opinion 
has been entertained of that class of men popularly known as 
hustlers. Hustling may be very good in some kinds of business, 
‘but not banking. The most essential element is conservatism, 
and this conveys precisely the opposite thing to hustling. If 
these failures should have the effect of eliminating the hustlers 
from the banking world, there will be less speculation and fewer 
failures in the future. 





Worthlessness of Real Estate as Security for Bank Loans.—The 
recent bank failures have once more shown the danger of making 
loans on real estate security. Once this was a very common 
practice; bankers supposing that, if security of this kind was 
taken, their loans were amply secured, and that nothing was more 
desirable as security. When the. National Bank Act was adopted 
the banking world had had a great deal of experience in the way 
of lending on real estate, and had reached. a different conclusion. 
Notwithstanding its plain provisions, many of the banks that have 
recently failed in the South and West had lent their money very 
much in the same manner as they would have done had they 
never heard of the law. In the boom towns especially has this 
been the case. The booms have collapsed, the security has dis- 
appeared, and the banks also. In many of these cases the bank’s 
security is quite beyond the reach of recovery. These experiences 
ought to teach other banks the danger of lending on such security. 
In some of the recent failures it appears that the banks were 
organized merely as adjuncts for the purpose of getting money to 
conduct’ real estate speculations; these having failed, of course the 
collapse of the. bank was inevitable. The penalty for thus  violat- 
ing the law, as decided in the Matthews case, was a forfeiture of 
the bank’s charter. A borrower cannot interpose this defense. to 
escape payment of his obligation, but the Government may take 
away the charter for thus ignoring the law. If the Government 
had taken away. the charters of a few banks which have deliberately 
and willfully violated this provision of the law, it doubtless would 
have had a restraining effect on the other banks. 





The Scottish Banking System—A few weeks ago the San Fran- 
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cisco Journal of Commerce was saying fine things~of the California 
banking system because it was founded on the Scottish system, 
which makes the private fortunes of the stockholders responsible 
for the indebtedness of the bank. “All the wealth of San Fran- 
cisco,” continued the /ournal of Commerce, “and much more, 
indeed, as our capitalists own lands improved and unimproved, 
and property of various kinds, in mines, etc., not only all over 
the State but over the coast, and even in the East itself, sustains 
our system.” Since these words were written, the suspension of 
some of the California banks has doubtless led that journal to 
revise its opinion of the superiority of the Scottish system. It 
has been very successful in Scotland, but this is the consequence 
of two or three things quite overlooked by the /ournal of Com- 
merce. One is that the Scotch bankers are. very conservative in ° 
their modes of doing business, especially in requiring security from | 
borrowers. They do not plunge into speculation like too many of 
our bankers. Furthermore, Scottish depositors are remarkably 
thrifty persons, and possess an unusual degree of honesty. Scottish 
banks, therefore, have had a remarkable history, because so much 
honesty, efficiency, and economy have been displayed by all who 
were interested in them. It is a repetition of the old story, good 
banking depends far more on the ability and honesty of bankers 
and customers than on the system. The people, however, seem to 
be very slow to find this out. They are even now dreaming that 
a system of government can be found, or of banking, or of rail- 
roading, that will accomplish great things. But it is just as true 
now, as it has ever been, that success in government or any kind 
of business depends far more on persons than on systems. No 
one need exhaust his brains to find improvements ia our banking 
system as a remedy for the existing evils; the thing to do is to 
improve the character of bank officers and of borrowers, but so 
long as men are dishonest and inefficient, panics and failures are 


inevitable. 





Reviving of Gold Mining in California.—A few years ago a law 
was enacted in California forbidding hydraulic mining, because it | 
was so disastrous to the landed interest of the State. The debris 
came down the rivers, filling their beds and causigg large portions 
of the country to be inundated and ruined: This led to the 
enactment of a law whereby the owners were obliged to suspend 
operations. Some of them had spent many millions in bringing 
water from a long distance to conduct their operations. The 
farmers did indeed learn that the suspension of these operations 
prevented the destruction of their land; on the other hand, the 
mining villages were deserted, and one of the best sources for the 
sale of their products disappeared. This was an unforeseen conse- 
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quence. The State, therefore, while suffering from these operations, 
has, on the whole, suffered still more from the suspension of them, 
as well as from the failure to collect the millions of gold which 
annually was obtained in this manner. The inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia now quite generally are desirous to have these operations 
resumed in a modified way. It would be a great boon to add 
fifteen or twenty millions of gold to our currency. This is 
greatly needed, and all the more if silver is to be completely 
demonetized. . 





Savings Bank Deposits —The savings banks of Switzerland, Sweden 
and Norway, Austria, Great Britain, Italy and France, hold $2,383,- 
000,00c on deposit. Returns of 646 of the 863 savings banks in 
the United States, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1892, show 
deposits of $1,712,000,000. Probably these institutions carry as large 
aggregate deposits as all the savings banks of the continent of 
Europe and the British Islands. The savings deposits in Austrian 
banks amount to $613,000,000; those in British banks to $536,000,000 ; 
total for the two $1,149,000,000, or $563,000,000 less than the 
deposits in the savings banks of the United States. The deposits 
of Austria, France and Great Britain, combined, are $13,000,000 less 
than are shown by only a majority of our own. 





By the death of Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, which occurred too late 
for notice in the last issue of the MAGAZINE, the banking world 
loses one of its most familiar and eminent names, and society one 
of its great philanthropists. One of the charms of Mr. Drexel’s 
life was his simplicity and complete freedom from coarse dis- 
play and noise which characterizes so much of our modern society. 
Holding a high and a secure place in business and in society, he 
lived the beautiful and unconscious life of a child who has no 
thought of self, or how he is regarded by those around him. 
Elsewhere will be found a tribute that appeared in the Philadelphia 
Star, which describes with great felicity Mr. Drexel’s rare and 
admirable qualities. 
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The banking history of Illinois is very instructive and interest- 
ing. The constitution which was adopted in 1818 declared that no 
new bank or moneyed institution should be permitted in the State 
except a State bank and its branches, and those then existing. 
The next year a bank was incorporated by the name of the State 
Bank of Illinois for 25 years, with a capital of $4,000,000, one-half of 
which was to be subscribed by individuals and the other half by 
the State. No attempt was made to set the bank in operation; 
in 1821 the charter was repealed, and another bank was chartered 
for ten years, with a capital of $500,000, to be owned by the State, 
and managed and superintended by the Legislature. “The act was 
an anomaly in legislation, and assumed the wild theory that paper 
money was a panacea for financial distress.” The capital consisted 
simply of its bank-plates, and $300,000 were directed to be issued 
and lent on notes for one year, with mortgages as_ securities, in 
sums not exceeding $1,000 to each individual. The notes bore 2 
per cent. interest per annum, and the borrowers paid 6 per cent. 
to the bank on their notes, which were to be renewed on pay- 
ment of 1o per cent. of the principal annually until the expiration 
of the bank charter, when the balance was to be paid. The notes 
of the bank were to be receivable in payment of taxes and for. 
all public debts. Hardly had it begun operations before its bills 
fell to 75 per cent., then 50, dropping to 25 cents on a dollar, 
when they ceased to circulate. “At one of the branches, of which 
there were four, two dollars in specie were received, which were 
preserved as curiosities.” The most deplorable consequences of a 
moral and financial kind resulted from this experiment. 

But the State had not yet had enough of. State banking. In 
February, 1835, it essayed another experiment. A new State bank 
was incorporated in 1837, having $4,500,000 capital. The State was 
a partner, and $2,000,000 bonds were issued by it to supply the 
capital. Fifty days were allowed for redeeming its bills. Its loans 
were made to irresponsible parties, and it was soon compelled to 
suspend payments. In 1843 it determined on liquidation. The State 
laid violent hands on its own bonds issued for stock and annulled 
its liability. Subsequently, the State burned $3,050,000 bonds issued 
to the two banks in the Capitol Square at Springfield. 

The mode of furnishing specie, to comply with the law requiring 
banks to have a certain amount of it before issuing their notes, 
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should bé mentioned. A bank would get the amount needed, and 
keep it long enough for the State official to see it and certify that 
the law had been complied with, and then it would be taken to 
another bank and employed in the same manner. After going the 
whole round and supplying all the banks that were to be put in 
operation at that time, it would finally be sold, and thus disappear 
from the banks altogether. The banks were often organized in 
groups, which permitted the adoption of such a plan. The Legis- 
lature would grant a considerable number of charters at the same 
session, and in this way the State banking system exploded. Its 
growth was spasmodic. The wave would pass from one State to 
another, and then subside. Then another wave would rise else- 
where, and the same history of rapid bank formation would be 
repeated. So long as the public had faith that the notes would 
be paid they would be taken, but every now and then the fear of 
their non-payment would spread over the land, and specie pay- 
ments were suspended. In other words, so long as people did not 
want specie, it was easy enough for the bank to maintain specie 
payments; but when the people dd want it, the banks had nothing 
to pay out, and could rot do otherwise than suspend. 

The creation of the second United States Bank operated as a 
healthy check in many ways to the State institutions. They mul- 
tiplied less rapidly and conducted their business with more pru- 
dence. But when the deposits were removed from the National 
bank, they were put into the State banks. Certain ones were 
selected, which were called the “pet banks.” These _ institutions 
were directed by the Secretary of the Treasury to make liberal 
discounts in order to relieve the stringency caused by the new 
policy of curtailing discounts which the Bank of the United States 
was obliged to adopt. The suggestion was hardly necessary, for 
the desire to earn fat dividends led them to -increase their dis- 
counts rapidly, and paper money became more abundant than ever. 
Besides, new banks were started in every direction, in the expecta- 
tion that Congress. and the Executive would not renew the charter 
of the United States Bank. On. January 1, 1830, the aggregate 
capital of the banks in the country was $145,192,268, and their 
deposits were $55,559,928—making a total of $200,752,196. Their 
loans and discounts at the same time were $200,451,214—very nearly 
the aggregate amount of capital and deposits. Eight years after- 
wards the aggregate capital of the banks was $290,772,091, and their 
deposits were $127,397,185—a total of $418,169,276. Their loans and 
discounts at the same period were $525,115,702, or more than twice 
the amount of loans in 1830, and exceeded the aggregate amount 
of capital and deposits by $156,946,426.. Says Garland in 1850, 
“The State banks within a few years nearly doubled their original 
number, were greatly enlarged in their powers and nominal resources, 
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and made to pour forth with prodigal hand their spurious issues 
of paper money—those pictured shadows that bewildered the brain, 
intoxicated the hearts of the people, and drove them into the mad- 
dest schemes of speculation and extravagance. Never did any nation 
in the same space of time make more rapid advances in degen- 
eracy or approach nearer a total abandonment of that great 
moral law which constitutes the well-being of all civil society, and 
a substitution in its place of those time-serving expedients of 
interest and selfishness which never fail to end in fraud, oppres- 
sion and ruin.’ 

One form of speculation was the purchase of Government lands. 
These were bought in enormous quantities. To check the specu- 
lation, a resolution was introduced into the Senate requiring pay- 
ment to be made in gold and silver, but it was rejected. Then 
the Secretary embodied the idea in a circular which was afterwards 
known as the “Specie Circuiar.” It failed to cure the disease. 
The mode of operations was somewhat changed, but land specula- 
tion continued on an enormous scale. 

It was easy to foretell what would happen from such a vast 
expansion of banking facilities, and wild, unreasoning speculation. 
After a brief period the people were seized with fear, and demanded 
specie of the banks in exchange for their notes. This movement 
immediately exposed their hollowness. They all went down, those 
having the Government deposits as well as the rest. This was in 
May, 1837; Van Buren’s Administration was only two months old. 
The President was a warm admirer of Jackson, and had formally 
announced that he would continue his predecessor's policy in respect 
to the management of the deposits. But the “experiment” had 
suddenly culminated. The deposits of the Government were out 
of its possession, and could not be had, and it suddenly found 
itself confronted with the question of’ how to get money enough 
to pay its expenditures. 

The banks recovered partially in 1838 and 1839, but not fairly 
until 1841. After this explosion they managed their affairs with 
more prudence for several years. The free banking system ~ was 
extended into more and more. of the States, and additional secur- 
ities for the circulation were imposed. Nevertheless, in 1857 another 
general suspension occurred ; the banks had over-issued, and specu- 
lation ran riot. The people at last awoke to the situation, de- 
manded payment of the bank notes, and, of course, the banks had 
no specie to pay. Had their discounts been sound, ultimately 
they could have paid their notes; but too often loans were reck- 
lessly granted and recovery of them was hopeless. Even if in 
many cases the money were recovered, bank-bills were depreciated ; 
they were sold at discount, and the losses to bill holders every 
year were very large, although varying greatly in amount. The 
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loss has been estimated at not less than 5 per cent. annually on 
the whole amount in circulation. 

In 1863 the National banking system was established. All admit 
its superiority to every system previously tried. The solvency of 
the notes issued by the National banks has never been questioned, 
and the mode of redeeming them is perfectly satisfactory to the 
people. The chief defect at present is that the amount of circula- 
tion is essentially fixed; but this is the result of: an accident and 
not the intention of the law. The system is free; all can engage 
in banking who desire on similar conditions; and the amount of 
circulation which it is possible to issue is limited only by the 
amount of the National bonded indebtedness. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the high price of bonds forbids the purchase of only the 
smallest amount. required by law, and thus the increase of the 
bank note circulation is slow. At times, indeed, the withdrawals 
have been larger than the additional issues of new banks, but now 
the amount is slowly increasing. I{ the National bonded indebted- 
ness could be purchased at par, or nearly so, no doubt the National 
bank note circulation would be considerably increased, responding — 
closely to the wants of business. Why not replace the four per 
cents. by another bond bearing a lower rate of interest and which 
would sell at about par? If this were done then the bank note 
circulation would accommodate itself everywhere to the needs of 
the country. Is any other change required besides this? A few 
years ago it was feared that the debt would be rapidly paid and 
the system become extinct for need of the proper basis of secur- 
ity on which to issue bank notes, but conditions have so changed 
that the extinction of the funded debt will probably be deferred 
for many years. Since this is the case, is not the issue of another 
class of bords, bearing a lower rate of interest which would prob- 
ably sell at nearly par, and which would form a desirable basis 
for bank note issues, the most rational measure to adopt as a 
solution of this question? 
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COLLECTIONS—INSOLVENCY. 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
Commercial Nat. Bank v. Armstrong. 


A Cincinnati bank wrote to a Philadelphia bank: ‘‘ Will collect at par all points 
west of Pennsylvania, and remit the Ist, 11th, and 21st of each month.” | he latter 
accepted this proposition, and thereafter, from time to time, forwarded paper 
indorsed ‘‘ For collection.” Business was carried on under this arrangement for 
several months. when the Cincinnati bank failed, having in its hands, or in the 
hands of its subagent banks, the proceeds of paper thus forwarded. edd, that the 
relation between the banks was that of principal and agent until the collection of 
the paper and the receipt of the money by the ‘ incinnati bank, after which time the 
relation was that of debtor and creditor ; and hence that the receiver of the Cincin- 
nati bank could not be charged, as trustee, with any moneys which were collected, 
and passed into its general funds, before the failure, or which before that time were 
collected by subagents, and credited to it on a debt which it owed them, but that 
he could be so charged with moneys collected by a subagent before the failure, and 
afterwards paid to the receiver. 

On the 23d of November, 1887, the Commercial National Bank of 
Pennsylvania filed its bill of complaint in the circuit court of the United 
States for the southern district of Ohio, against David Armstrong, 
receiver of the Fidelity National Bank of Cincinnati, the purpose of 
which bill was to charge the defendant, as trustee of the plaintiff, for 
$17,460.32, certain ses: in his possession. To this bill of complaint the 
defendant duly appeared and answered. After the taking of testimony, 
the case was submitted on pleadings and proofs, and on the 8th of June, 
1889, a decree was entered in favor of the plaintiff, directing the defend- 
ant to pay to it the sum of $7,209.59, which he was adjudged to hold as 
trustee, and also whatever sums he might thereafter receive from the 
receiver of the Fifth National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., as dividends upon. 
the sum of $1,577.89, the amount of paper transmitted to that bank for 
collection. From this decree both parties appealed to this court. The 
opinion of the circuit court was delivered by Jackson, Circuit Judge, and 
will be found in 39 Fed. Rep. 684. 

The transactions between the two banks originated in the following 
letter, sent by the Fidelity National Bank to the plaintiff. 

“U. S. Depository. 
“The Fidelity National Bank. 
: “ Capital, $1,000,000. , 
“ Briggs Swift, president ; E. L. Harper, vice-president ; Ammi Baldwin, 
cashier; Benjamin E. Hopkins, ass’t cashier. , 
“ Cincinnati, 2, 12, 1887. 

“Com’! Nat. B’k, Philada., Pa.—Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith we 
hand you our last statement, showing us to be the second bank in Ohio, 
in deposits, in the tenth month of ourexistence. Weshould be pleased 
to serve you, and trust you will find it to your advantage to accept one 
of the following propositions:  - 

“No.1. We will collect all items at par,and allow 2% per cent. 
interest on daily balances, calculated monthly. We will remit any 
balance you have above $2,000 in New York draft, as you direct, or ship 
currency at your cost for expressage. 

“No. 2. Will collect at par all points west of Pennsylvania, and remit 
the Ist, 11th, and 21st of each month. : 
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“No. 3. We will collect at Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky items, and 
remit balance every Monday by draft on New York. 

“ We do not charge for exchange on propositi»ns Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

“No. 4. Will collect Cincinnati items and remit daily at 40 cents per 
thousand, or 20 cents for $500 or less. 

“‘ National banks not in a reserve city can count all they have with us 
Your batlyiveghy wilt obl pectfull 

“Your early reply will oblige, res ully yours, 

“FE. L. Harper, V. P.” 

To this letter the plaintiff replied on February 18th, accepting prop- 
osition No. 2; and thereafter, from time to time, forwarded paper for 
collection. The Fidelity Bank caused to be made and sent to the plain- 
tiff a rubber stamp for use in indorsing paper thus forwarded. The 
stamp read as follows: 

“ Pay Fidelity National Bank of Cincinnati, O., or order, for collection 
for Commercial Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. E. P. Graham, Cashier.” 

Business was carried on between the two banks under this arrange- 
ment until June 20, 1887, when the Fidelity Bank failed, having in. its 
hands, or in the hands of other banks to which the same had been sent 
by it for collection, proceeds of paper forwarded by plaintiff after June 
4th, amounting to $16,851.92. The only correspondence which took 
place during this time between the parties, which can be considered as 
throwing any light upon the arrangement between them, was a letter 
from the plaintiff of May 25th, as follows: “ We don’t wish to complain, 
but would like to understand why your remittance to us of May 21 only 
included items sent you up to May 14, and received by you on the 16th. 
We have to explain these things to our depositors, and wish to act intel- 
ligently on the subject;” and a reply in these words: “ We collect at 
par, and include in our remittances everything collected to Cate.” 

BREWER, J.—We agree with the circuit judge that the relation created 
between the banks as to uncollected paper was that of principal and 
agent, and that the mere fact that a subagent of the Fidelity Bank had 
collected the money due on such paper was not a mingling of those col- 
lections with the general funds of the Ficelity, and did not operate to 
relieve them from the trust obligation created by the agency of the 
Fidelity,.or create any difficulty in specifically tracing them. As to such 
paper, the transaction may be described thus: The plaintiff handed it to 
the Fidelity. The Fidelity handed it to a subagent. The subagent col- 
lected it, and held the specific money in hand to be delivered to the 
Fidelity. Then the failure of the Fidelity came, and the specific money 
was handed to its receiver. That money never became a part of the 
general funds of the Fidelity. It was not applied by the subagent in 
reducing the indebtedness of the Fidelity to it, but it was held as a sum 
collected, to be paid over to the Fidelity, or to whomsoever might be 
entitled to it. The Fidelity received the paper as agent, and the indorse- 
ment “for collection” was notice that its possession was that of agent, 
and not of owner. In Sweeny v. Easter, 1 Wall. 166, 173,in which there 
was an indorsement “for collection,” Mr. Justice Miller said: “ Thee 
words ‘for collection’ evidently had a meaning. That meaning was 
intended to limit the effect which would have been given to the indorse- 
ment without them, and warned the party that, contrary to the purpose 
of a general or blank indorsement, this was not intended to transfer the 
ownership of the note or its proceeds.” And in White v. Bank, 102 U. 
S. 658, 661, where the indorsement was “ for account,” the same justice, 
speaking of the indorsement, said: “It does not purport to transfer the 
title of the paper, or the ownership of the money when received.” The 
plaintiff, then, as principal, could unquestionably have controlled the 
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paper at any time before its payment, and this control extended to such 
time as the money was received by its agent, the Fidelity. (Bank v. 
Hubbell, 117 N. Y. 384, 22 N. E. Rep. 1,031 ; Manufacturers’ Nat. Bankv. 
Continental Bank, 148 Mass. 553, 20 N. E. Rep. 193; Freeman's Nat. 
Bank v. National Tube Works, 151 Mass. 413, 24 N. E. Rep. 779; Arm- 
strong v. Bank (Ky.) 14 S. W. Rep. 411; First Nat. Bank of Crown 
Point v. First Nat. Bank af Richmond, 76 Ind. 561.) In thosecases the 
suits were against subagent banks. It is true that in most of them the 
collection was made by the subagent after the avowed insolvency of the 
agent, but that fact we cannot think is decisive. If, before the subagent 
parts with the money, or credits it upon an indebtedness of the agent 
bank to it, the insolvency of the latter is disclosed, it ought not to place 
the funds which it has collected, and which it knows belong to a third 
party, in the hands of that insolvent agent or its assignee ; and, on the- 
other hand, such insolvent agent has no equity in claiming that this 
money, which it has not yet received, and which belongs to its principal, 
should be transferred to, and mixed with, its general funds in the hands 
of its assignee for the benefit of its general creditors, and to the exclusion 
of the principal for whom it was collected. Whether it be said that such 
funds are specifically traceable in the possession of the subagent, or that 
the agent has never reduced those funds to possession, or put itself in a 
position where it could rightfully claim that it has changed the relation 
of agent to that of debtor, the result isthesame. The Fidelity received 
this paper as agent. At thetime of its insolvency, when its right to 
continue in business ceased, it had not fully performed its duties as 
agent and collector. It had not received the moneys collected by. its 
subagent. They were traceable as separate and specific funds, and there- 
fore the plaintiff was entitled to have them paid out of the assets in the 
hands of the receiver, for, when he collected them from these subagents, 
he was, in fact, collecting them as the agent of the principal. No mere 
bookkeeping between the Fidelity and its subagents could change the 
actual status of the parties, or destroy rights which arise out of the real 
facts of the transaction. 

We also agree with the circuit court, in its conclusions as to those 
moneys collected by subagents to whom the Fidelity was in debt, and 
which collections had been credited by the subagent upon the debts of 
the Fidelity to them before its insolvency was disclosed ; for there the 
moneys had practically passed into the hands of the Fidelity. The col- 
lection had been fully completed.. It was not a mere matter of book- 
keeping between the Fidelity and its agents. It was the same as though 
the money had actually reached the vaults of the Fidelity. It was a 
completed transaction between it and its subagents, and nothing was 
left but the settlement between the Fidelity and the principal—the 
plaintiff. The conclusions of the circuit court were based upon the idea 
that these collections could not be traced, because they had passed into 
the general fund of the bank. We think, however, a more satisfactory 
reason is found in the fact that by the terms of the arrangement between 
the plaintiff and the Fidelity the relation of debtor and creditor was 
created when the collections were fully made. The agreément was to 
collect at par, and remit the Ist, 11th, and 21st of each month. Collec- 
tions intermediate those dates were, by the custom of banks, and the 
evident understanding of the parties, to be mingled with the general 
funds of the Fidelity, and used in its business. The fact that the inter- 
vals between the dates for remitting were brief is immaterial. The 
principle is the same as if the Fidelity was to remit only once every six 
months. It was the contemplation of the parties, and must be so 
adjudged, according to the ordinary custom of banking, that these col- 
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lections were not to be placed on special deposit, and held until the 
day for remitting. The very fact that collections were to be made at 
par shows that the ein, Baroness for the trouble and expense of collec- 
tion was understood to be the temporary deposit of the funds thus col- 
lected, and the temporary use thereof by the Fidelity. The case of 
Marine Bank v. Fulton Bank, 2 Wall. 252, is in point, though it may be 
conceded that the facts in that tending to show the relation of debtor 
and creditor are more significant than those here. In the spring of 
1861 the Fulton Bank of New York sent two notes for collection to the 
Marine Bank of Chicago. There being some trouble about currency, 
the Fulton Bank requested the Marine Bank to hold the avails of the 
collection subject to order, and advise. amount credited. Afterwards 
the Marine Bank sought to pay in the currency which it had received on 
the collection, then largely depreciated, but its claim in this respect was 
denied; Mr. Justice Miller, speaking for the court, saying: “ The truth, 
undoubtedly, is that both parties understood that, when the money. was 
collected, plaintiff was to have credit with the defendant for the amount 
of the collection, and that defendant would use the money in its busi- 
ness. Thus the defendant was guilty of no wrong in using the money, 
because it had become its own. It was used by the bank in the same 
manner that it used the money deposited with it that day by city 
customers, and the relation between the two banks was the same as that 
between the Chicago bank and its city depositors. It would be a waste 
of argument to attempt to prove that this was a debtor and creditor 
relation. All deposits made with bankers may be divided into two 
classes, namely, those in which the bank becomes bailee of the depositor, 
the title to the thing’ deposited remaining with the latter ; and that other 
kind of deposit of’ money peculiar to banking business, in which the 
depositor, for his own convenience, parts with the title to his money, 
and loans it to the banker, and the latter, in consideration of the loan of 
the money, and. the right to use it for his own profit, agrees to refund 
the same amount, or any part thereof, on demand. The case before us 
is not of the former class. It must be of the latter.” - 

That reasoning is applicable here. Bearing in mind the custom cf 
banks, it cannot be that the parties understood that the collections made 
by the Fidelity during the intervals between the days of remitting were 
to be made special deposits, but, on the contrary, it is clear that they 
intended that the moneys thus received should s into the general 
funds of the bank, and be used by it as other funds, and that, when the 
day for remitting came, the remittance should be made out of such 
general funds. 

The conclusions, therefore, reached by the circuit court, were correct, 
and the judgment is affirmed.—Supreme Court Reporter. 
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DRAFT SECURED BY BILL OF LADING. 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
Means et al. v. Bank of Randall. 


Advances for the purchase of certain cattle were made by a bank on the agree- 
ment by the parties to the sale that the bank should have a lien therefor on the 
cattle until they should be sold by consignees to whom they were to be shipped, 
and that a draft for the amount should be drawn on the consignees against the pro- 
ceeds of the sale by them. Such draft was made and delivered to the bank, with a 
bill of lading for four car loads of the cattle, but no bill of lading was issued for 
the two remaining car loads, they being shipped in the name of a third person to 
enable him to procure a pass to accompany the bank’s agent in charge of the ship- 
ment. The consignees, before selling the cattle, had notice of the bank’s advances 
and of the draft and bill of lading, and no money was paid nor any right relin- 
quished by them on account of the shipment. eé/d, that the consignees could not 
apply the proceeds of the sale to a prior debt of the consignor to them, as against 
the bank's lien, which was valid against them even as to the proceeds of the two 
car loads not included in the bill of lading. 


Mr. Justice Blatchford delivered the opinion of the court. , 

This is an action brought in the district court for the county of Cloud, 
in the State of Kansas, by the Bank of Randall, a Kansas corporation. 
doing business at Randall, in that State, inst C. G. Means, W. W. 
Means, and C. H. Means, co-partners as C. G. Means & Sons, to recover 
$6,700, $4 protest fees, and $402 damages. The suit was accompanied 
by an attachment, and, before answer, was removed by the defendants, 
who were citizens of Missouri, into the circuit court of the United States 
for the district of Kansas. 

The amended petition filed in the circuit court of the United States 
set forth the following cause of action: On September 14, 1887, one Pat- 
terson was the owner of 98 cattle, of the value of $6,700, which he agreed 
to sell to one Lyons, who applied to one Bramwell, the cashier and agent 
of the plaintiff, for a loan of $6,700, to pay for the cattle, until he could 
ship them to Kansas City and sell them. It was agreed by Patterson, 
Lyons, and the plaintiff that, if the plaintiff would advance and pay to 
Patterson $6,600 and $100 for expenses, the plaintiff should have a lien 
upon the cattle, and retain the title to them, until the money was repaid; 
that the cattle should be shipped by Lyons as consignor, by way of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, to the defendants at Kansas City, Mo.; and 
that four car loads of the cattle were to be shipped in the name of 
Lyons as consignor, and two car loads in the name of one Guthrie as 
consignor. The defendants were engaged at the time in buying and 
selling live stock at Kansas City. In pursuance of that agreement, Pat- 
terson sold and delivered the 98 cattle to Lyons, and the plaintiff paid 
to Patterson the $6,700. Lyons delivered the cattle on board the cars of 
the railroad company in the town of Randall, consigned to the defend- 
ants at Kansas City, and received from the railroad company one 
bill of lading, for four cars, by which that company acknowledged the 
receipt of the cattle from Lyons, and agreed to deliver them to the 
defendants at wig 9 City. This bill of lading Lyons indorsed and 
delivered to the plaintiff. No bill of lading was issued to Guthrie, but 
md agreement between the agent of the railroad company, Lyons, and 
the plaintiff, two cars were loaded each with 16 steers, and shipped to 
the defendants at Kansas City, as consignees, and Guthrie as consignor. 
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The four cars for which the bill of lading was issued in the name of 
Lyons contained 66 steers in all. It was agreed by the company, Lyons, 
and the plaintiff that the plaintiff waived no title to the steers, or to the 
money to be derived from their sale, by permitting them to be shipped 
in the name of Guthrie; and that they should be delivered to the 
defendants with the other steers, and the proceeds be applied to the 
payment of the $6,700. There pon Lyons drew his draft on the defend- 
ants, dated September 14, 1887, whereby he directed them to pay to his 
order $6,700, at sight, in Kansas City, which draft he indorsed and 
delivered to the plaintiff. The 98 steers were transported by the rail- 
road company to Kansas City, and to the stock yards there, and on 
September 15, 1887, at 9 o'clock A. M., delivered to the defendants 
according to the contract set. out in the bill of lading. The defendants 
received the steers, sold them for account of Lyons, converted the pro- 
ceeds to their own use and benefit, and refused to pay the plaintiff for 
any of them or render to it any account of sales. At the time the steers 
were delivered to the defendants, the latter were advised by Lyons that 
the plaintiff had advanced the money to pay for the steers, and that 
Lyons had drawn his draft on the defendants and assigned it to the 
plaintiff. By those transactions the plaintiff became the owner of the 
steers, and entitled to their proceeds. On September 15, 1887, at 11 
o'clock A. M., the draft and bill of lading were presented to the cashier 
. of the defendants, at their office in the Kansas City stock yards, and 
payment demanded. The cashier, after examining the draft, directed 
the bank messengers who brought it to leave it at the Stock Yards 
Bank, promising to pay it if they would do so. The draft was so 
deposited, and at m9 o'clock P. M. of the same day was presented by 
the messengers of that bank to the defendants at their office, payment 
was refuséd, and the draft was protested for nonpayment. When the 
draft and bill of acing were first presented to the defendants, the steers 
had not been disposed of by them, and were being received by them 
from the cars. For more than 12 months before September 14, 18387, 
Lyons had been eagnars in shipping stock to the defendants, and accus- 
tomed to drawing drafts in favor of the plaintiff and others against such 
shipments, and transferring the bills of lading and cattle so shipped to 
the parties peming, such drafts on account of the shipments, The 
defendants, before September 15, 1887, were accustomed to and did pay 
all such drafts, and had never refused payment of any of thesame. The 
defendants had not paid to the plaintiff any part of the $6,700. 

The defense set up in the answer to the amended petition was that 
before the shipment of the cattle the defendants advanced to Lyons 
more than $7,500, to be used by him to buy cattle for them, with the 
agreement that the cattle, when purchased, should be delivered by him 
to the defendants, to be sold by them on account of such advances, and 
that the cattle were to be delivered on board of the cars at Randall, 
Kan.; that the cattle in question were delivered to the defendants at 
Randall on board of the cars; that four cars thereof were consigned to 
the defendants as per the bill of lading; that no bill of lading was issued 
for the two cars shipped by Guthrie ; that all of the cattle, at the time 
they were delivered to the defendants, were their property and in their 
possession before the bill of lading was delivered to the plaintiff; that 
Lyons and Guthrie accompanied the cattle from Randall to Kansas 
City, and remained with them while in transit; that-when the cattle 
reached Kansas City the defendants took them from the cars with the 
knowledge and authority of Lyons and Guthrie, and with like knowledge 
and authority sold the cattle, and applied the proceeds in payment of 
the amount so advanced to Lyons; that the bill of lading was never 
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indorsed to the plaintiff, and the latter had no right or authority, by 
virtue of its corporate power, to receive the same, or take any title to it 
or the property represented by it ; that the defendants had no knowl- 
edge or notice that Lyons had drawn any draft on them until the cattle 
had been received and sold by them, and the proceeds applied as afore- 
said; that the draft was not drawn with the knowledge, consent, or 
authority of the defendants, or any one of them; that as to the two 
cars of cattle, no bill of lading was issued by the railroad company, and 
no delivery thereof, symbolic or otherwise, was made to the plaintiff ; 
that the plaintiff did not have possession of any of the cattle at any 
time; and that the defendants had no notice that the plaintiff claimed 
to have any interest therein or lien thereon. : 

The case was tried before a jury. which was directed by the court to 
render a verdict for the plaintiff for $6,681.55. Thedefendants objected 
and excepted to such direction, and prayed the court to submit instruc- 
tions to the jury on the pleadings and evidence, which prayer the court 
refused, and to such refusal the defendants excepted. The verdict was 
rendered accordingly, and a judgment was entered thereon in favor of 
the plaintiff against the defendants for $6,681.55. The defendants made 
a motion for a new trial, which was denied; and then the court signed 
a bill of exceptions containing all the evidence offered or received on 
the trial. The defendants then sued out from this court a writ of 
error. 

The evidence shows the following state of facts: Patterson owned the 
98 head of cattle, which Lyons desired ‘to buy, but he did not have the 
means. Lyons, in company with Patterson, applied to Bramwell, the 
cashier and agent of the — to borrow from it $6,700 to pay for the 
cattle and the expense of their shipment, until they could be sold at 
Kansas City. The plaintiff, after its cashier had examined the cattle and 
become satisfied that they would be sufficient security, agreed to pay 
the purchase when of them to Patterson, on the express condition that 
the plaintiff should have a lien upon, and a pledge of, the cattle as its 
security for making the advance, until they were shipped to and sold by 
the consignee at Kansas City. To that end it was agreed that delivery 
of the cattle should be made by Patterson to the plaintiff, which was 
done, and that the plaintiff should have the title to, and right of posses- 
sion of, the cattle until they were sold by the consignee sed the plaintiff 
was reimbursed from the proceeds. Patterson, at the request and as 
the representative of the plaintiff, was to go with the cattle to Kansas 
City. The defendants’ firm was selected as the consignee to receive and 
sell the cattle, which were shipped socoreey on September r4, 1887, 
in six cars of the Missouri Pacific Railroad mpany, accompanied by 
Patterson, Lyons, and Guthrie. Guthrie desired to get a pass to Kansas 
City, and Lyons had arranged with him to gowith the cattle. As, under 
the rules of the railroad event ¢ only two persons could get passes on. 
account of a single shipment or billing of cattle, four of the cars were to 
be billed as shipped by Lyons and the other two as shipped by Guthrie. 
A bill of lading for the four cars was issued by the company in the 
name of Lyons; but as Guthrie had not yet arrived, no bill of lading was 
issued to him for the two cars, but they were billed to him in his absence. 
Lyons transacted that of the business with the agent of the railroad 
company, Bramwell being then at the bank. The cattle were started on 
September 14, 1887, and reached the Kansas City stock yards about 9 
o’clock A. M. on September 15th. After they were unloaded into the 
chutes of the Stock Yards Compaey: they were delivered to the defend- 
ants, and between 2.and 3 o’clock P. M. on September 15th were sold 
by them to the Armour Packing Company for $6,133. 
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At the time of the arrangement for the advance of the purchase money 
by the plaintiff, it was agreed that a draft for the amount advanced 
should be drawn by Lyons against the shipment on the defendants, to 
be accepted by them and paid out of the proceeds of the sale of the 
cattle. The draft was drawn and was indorsed and delivered by Lyons 
to the plaintiff, together with the bill of lading which had been issued 
for the four car loads. On September 14, 1887, the plaintiff forwarded 
this draft, with the bill of lading attached to it, to the Bank of Com- 
merce, its correspondent at Kansas City, for collection. It was received 
by that bank early on the following morning, and was given to its mes- 
senger for presentation and collection at the office of the defendants, 
which was in the Live Stock Exchange Building, at the stock yards. 
Between Io and 11 o'clock A. M. of the same day, and more than three 
hours before the defendants sold the cattle, the draft and bill of lading 
were presented by the messenger at the counter of the defendants, to 
their agent in charge of their office, who, after examining those papers, 
returned them to the messenger and told him to leave them at the 
Stock Yards Bank, this being the custom at the stock yards with 
respect to drafts which the messengers of other banks failed to collect 
i nen aaa Between 2 and 3 o'clock P. M. of the same day the 
draft was presented by the collector of the Stock Yards Bank at the 
office of the defendants for payment ; and between 3 and 4 o'clock P. M. 
of that day it was Nagas by the cashier of that bank, and formally 
protested by him for nonpayment. The defendants converted the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the cattle to their own use, and refused to pay the 
draft, giving as their reason for so doing that Lyons was indebted to 
them on an old account, and that they had a right to apply those pro- 
ceeds thereon. 

There was no dispute about the foregoing facts. In addition, Patter- 
son and Lyons testified that on. the morning of September 15, 1887, the 
day when the cattle reached Kansas City, one of the defendants was 
notified personally that the plaintiff had paid for the cattle, and that a 
draft therefor had been drawn on the defendants and delivered to the 
plaintiff. No money was paid by the defendants, and the only justifica- 
tion pag, Sag by them was their claim of a right to apply the proceeds 
of the cattle on their old account against Lyons. 

It is very clear that the furnishing by the plaintiff of the purchase 
money for the cattle, on the faith of the agreement by Lyons that they 
and their proceeds would be security for the amount, and that a draft 
would be drawn therefor on the consignee against the cattle, with the 
further agreement that a bill of lading was to be obtained and turned 
over to the plaintiff, constituted a lien upon and a pledge of all the 
cattle, so far as the defendants were concerned, they having acquired no 
new rights, and not having changed their position in any essential 
respect, on account of the transaction, even though the bill of lading 
issued did not by its terms include the two car loads shipped in the 
name of Guthrie. 

As to the four car loads named in the bill of lading, that instrument 
represented the cattle; and the transfer of the ownership as well as of 
the right of possession was made as effectually by the transfer of the 
bill as it could have been by a physical delivery of the cattle. (Conard 
v. Insurance Co., 1 Pet. 386, 445; Dows v. Bank, 91 U. S. 618.) 

When the bill of lading was transferred and delivered 4s collateral 
security the rights of the pledgee under it were the same as those of an 
actual purchaser, so far as the exercise of those rights was peer et § to 
protect the holder. (Halsey v. Warden, 25 Kan. 128; Emery v. Bank, 25 
Ohio St. 360; Dowsv. Bank,91 U. S. 618; Bank v. Homeyer, 45 Mo. 
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145; Bank v. Dearborn,115 Mass. 219; Bank v. Jones,4 N. Y. 497; 
Holmes v. Bank, 87 Pa. St. 525.) et 

A bank which makes advances on a bill of lading has a lien, to the 
extent of the advances, on the property in the hands of the consignee, 
and can recover from him the proceeds of the property consigned, even 
though the consignor be indebted to the consignee on general account ; 
and the consignee cannot appropriate the property or its proceeds to 
his own use in payment of a prior debt. (Conard v. /nsurance Co., 1 Pet. 
386; Gibson v. Stevens, 8 How. 384; 3 Pars. Cont. 487.) 

As to the two car loads shipped or billed in the name of Guthrie, for 
which no bill of lading was issued, Guthrie had no interest in them, and 
the shipment in his name was merely to procure for him a pass from the 
railroad company. What took place between Lyons and the cashier of 
the plaintiff, at the time when the draft and the bill of lading were 
delivered to the plaintiff, amounted, as to the two car loads, to a verbal 
mortgage or pledge of the cattle in those two cars to the plaintiff, to 
secure its advance, and on the faith of it the advance was made. There 
is no conflict of testimony on this subject. There was a verbal mortgage 
or pledge of all the cattle to the plaintiff as security for its advance. 
Patterson delivered all the cattle to the plaintiff, and, at its request and 
as its agent, he was placed in charge of and accompanied the shipment. 
Guthrie, if representing any one, represented Patterson, and, through 
a re plaintiff. Patterson arranged with Guthrie that the latter 
should go. 

As a verbal mortgage or pledge included all the cattle, and was accom- 

nied by a delivery, it was good, at least as against the defendants, 
irrespective of any question of notice. The defendants weré chosen as 
factors, they having before acted for the same parties in similar trans- 
actions, where drafts had been drawn on them against the shipments. 
They did not advance any money on account of this shipment, they 

arted with no interest, relinquished no legal right, and stood in no 

tter position to dispute the validity of the mdrtgage or pledge than 

did Lyons himself. It was perfectly valid as against Lyons, and he 
could not have been heard to dispute it, 

But the defendants had notice that the draft had been drawn by Lyons 
against the cattle, and had been indorsed to the plaintiff, and this was 
soon after the arrival of the cattle at Kansas City, and several hours 
before they were sold. The draft was presented for payment, accom- 
panied by the bill of lading, at the counter in the office of the defend- 
ants, and to their agent in sole charye there, between 10 and 11 o'clock 
A. M. of the day on which the cattle arrived; and the sale of the cattle 
to the Armour Packing Company was not made until between 2 and 3 
o'clock P. M. on that day. Therefore the defendants had ‘legal notice 
of the existence and presentation of the draft and the bill of lading 
between three and four hours before they sold the cattle and received 
the proceeds. They cannot occupy the position of innocent purchasers 
of the cattle. 

The question resulting from the facts of the case was purely a ques- 
tion of law, and the verdict for the plaintiff was properly directed. If 
the question had been submitted to the jury, and they had found a 
verdict for the defendants, it would have been the duty of the court to 
set it aside. 

In addition, the evidence shows that one of the defendants had explicit 
notice from Patterson and Lyons, shortly after the cattle arrived at 
Kansas City, that the plaintiff had advanced the money to pay for them, 
and that the draft was out against the defendants therefor. 

The foregoing views are supported by the following cases: Bunk v. 
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Porter, 73 Cal. 430, 11 Pac. Rep. 693, and 15 Pac. Rep. 53; Darlington 
v. Chamberlain, 120 Ill. 585, 12 N. E. Rep. 78; Bates v. Wiggin, 37 Kan. 
44, 14 Pac. Rep. 442; Morrow v. Turney, 35 Ala. 131.—Supreme Court 
Reporter. 
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SAVINGS BANKS—ACTION FOR DEPOSITS. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Weld vy. Eliot Five Cents Sav. Bank. 


An order for the amount of a savings bank deposit, dated merely ‘* 1887,” without 
specifying the month and day of the month in the date of the order, does not 
invalidate it. 

Where an order for the amount of a savings bank deposit was presented to the 
bank, and payment was refused, a tender by the bank 15 days later of the exact 
sum due on the day the order was presented is bad, since it did not include the in- 
terest for the 15 days. 

In an action against a savings bank to recover a deposit, plaintiff need not show 
that by the rules of the bank R. was entitled to the money without prior notice, as 
there is no legal presumption that the bank had a rule entitling it to prior notice. 


ALLEN, J.—The defenses set up in the defendant’s answer were (1) a 
general denial, and (2) a tender. The plea of tender was bad, because 
not accompanied by a profert in curia. (Carley v. Vance, 17 Mass. 389, 
392; Storer v. McGaw, 11 Allen, 527; Bréckett v. Wallace, 98 Mass. 528.) 
This, however, is now immaterial. The facts being agreed, defects in 

leading are waived, and the case is to be determined on its merits. 

t is agreed that on April 26, 1892, the sum due on the bank book was 
$1,372.62. The plaintiff on that date was entitled to demand and receive 
that sum. The omission to specify the month and day of the month in 
the date of the depositor’s order to make payment to Mr. Minot did not 
invalidate that order, and the defendant was not thereby excused from 
the duty of paying the amount to Mr. Rackemann upon his demand. 
Fifteen days afterwards the defendant offered to pay that sum to Mr. 
Rackemann, but for some reason the parties were both standing upon 
their extreme rights, and hethen refused to take the money. The tender 
was bad, because it did not include the interest for the I ] days. The 
defendant now contends that the plaintiff was bound to show that, by 
the rules or by-laws of the defendant, he was entitled to call for payment 
of the amount of the deposit without prior notice. But we think, on the 
contrary, that it was for the defendant to show, if it could, that he was 
not so entitled. If the defendant had any rule entitling it to prior notice, 
it is not made known to us, and there is no legal —— that it 
had. So far as is now made to appear, the demand on April 26, 1892, 
was a good demand, the subsequent tender was insufficient, and, accord- 
ing to the agreement of the parties, judgment must be entered for $1,372.- 
62, with interest from that date at the rate of 6 per cent., and costs. 
Judgment accordingly.—/Vortheastern Reporter. 
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USURY. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY. 
Snyder et al. v. Mt. Sterling National Bank. 


Under Rev. St. U. S. § 5,198, relating to National banks, providing that the 
taking a rate of interest greater than is allowed by the preceding section, when 
knowingly done, shall be deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest, where a National — 
bank loaned money at usurious interest, and added it into a note, which was several 
times renewed at the usurious rate, the bank is only entitled to recover, in an ac- 
tion on the last note, the principal sum originally loaned, less the partial payments 
made on the notes. 

BENNETT, C. J.—The appellee is doing a banking business in this 
State under the United States banking law. As such banking institu- 
tion, it loaned the appellants money, and took their note therefor, 
charging them a usurious rate of interest, and adding the same in the 
note; and at the maturity of the note it was renewed, and usurious in- 
terest again charged, and included in the new note. Renewals were in 
like manner made, and usurious interest added therein, until it resulted 
in the present note, when it was sued on. The appellants pleaded the 
foregoing facts in regard to the usury embraced in the several renewal 
notes, and asked that the interest be forfeited in consequence of the 
usury embraced in these several renewals, and that only the principal 
be recovered. The National banking law provides: “The taking, re- 
ceiving, reserving, or charging a rate of interest greater than is allowed 
by the preceding section, when knowingly done, shall be deemed a for- 
feiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of 
debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon.” 
There is no doubt that each renewal note contained usury therein, and 
, that it was “knowingly done.” The question to be decided is whether 

the entire interest that the several renewal notes bore can be eliminated 
from said notes in an action on the last note so that nothing shall be 
recovered thereon except the principal. Upon that subject the follow- 
ing cases seem conclusive: In the case of Bank v. Hoagland (U. S. Cir. 
Ct.) 7 Feb. Rep. 161, the court says: “‘ By the terms of the act of Con- 
gress the charging of such rates of interest worked a forfeiture of the 
entire interest which the several notes carry with them. Now, such for- 
feiture was not waived by the giving of the subsequent notes, although, 
as respects them, the eed rate of interest was a legal rate. They 
were mere renewals, and given without any new consideration. ‘Nor dic 
the new notes operate as payment of the debts for which they were 
given. In so far, then, as the notes in suit embrace the forfeited inter- 
est, they are without consideration. Moreover, it is an established prin- 
ciple that, if there be usury in the original transaction, it affects all con- 
secutive securities, however remote, growing out of it; and neither the 
renewal of an old nor the substitution of a new security between the 
same parties can efface the usury. The bank incorporated in the new 
notes usurious interest previously charged as a part of the new princi- 
pal and this illegal consideration pervaded the whole subsequent series 
of notes. Upon fresh renewal interest was charged upon usurious in- 
terest, which had entered into the prior notes as principal.’””’ The case 
of Bank v. Miller, 73 Mo. 187, decides the same question the same way. 
The case of Alves v. Bank, 89 Ky. 126, 9 S. W. Rep. 504, directly decides 
the same principle. The leading idea in these decisions is that the new 
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notes are mere renewals—new evidences of old debts—and given with- 
out any new consideration ; nor do the new notes operate as a payment 
of the debts for which they were given, and, as the usury embraced in 
the o!d notes taints the entire interest, and renders it vicious and void, 
the agreement to pay it is without any lawful consideration. Conse- 
quently the unlawful consideration may be eliminated from each re- 
newal note, for such note is but the evidence of the old debt, which in- 
cludes the vice and unlawful consideration, which, as between the same 
parties, may be traced to the new note, and eliminated. We now con- 
strue Brown v. Bank (Ky.), 18 S. W. Rep. 635, to be in harmony wath 
the foregoing views. The judgment does not eliminate the entire inter- 
est from the several notes, but only the usury. This iserror. The en- 
tire interest on all the notes should be eliminated, and judgment ren- 
dered for the principal alone, and the partial payments should be applied 
to the principal. The judgment is reversed, and cause remanded, etc, 
— Southwestern Reporter. | 
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CORPORATION NOTES—EXPLANATION OF SIGNA- 
TURES. 


SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS. 
Kline et al. v. Bank of Tescott. 


Where a note is executed by a corporation, and is signed by its president and 
secretary, and its directors write their names upon the back thereof, as directors, 
before delivery, extrinsic evidence is admissible between the original parties or any 
subsequent holder of the note, accepting the same as collateral, with full notice of 
all the facts and circumstances connected with the execution and delivery thereof, 
not only to show that the president and secretary executed the instrument in their 
official capacity as officers of the corporation, but also that the directors signed the 
note, on the back thereof,’ solely as officers of the corporation, and to bind the cor- 
poration only. 


Horton, C, J.—On August 15, 1888, the discount committee of the 
Bank of Tescott accepted the note of the Kanopolis Creamery Compan 
to the Western Creamery Building & Supply Company, of June 1, 1888, 
for $950, “as collateral.” F. F. Scidmore, F.-L. Scidmore, and M. B. 
Buell were partners under the firm name of the Western Creamery 
Building & Supply Company. This company was also a stockholder in 
the Kanopolis Creamery Company, a corporation duly organized and 
existing under the laws of this State. F.L. Scidmore was a director of 
the Bank of Tescott. F. F. Scidmore was the cashier of the bank, and 
the discount committee of the bank consisted of F. F. Scidmore, T. E. 
Scidmore, and T. B. Seers. F. F. Scidmore was the person who secured 
the note sued on, and knew all the facts and circumstances under which 
it was executed and delivered, and was present with the discount com- 
mittee of the bank when that committee acted upon and accepted the 
same, 3 

Under the rule in Mann v. Bank, 30 Kan. 412, 1 Pac. Rep. 579, we 
must treat the note as if this action were between the original parties 
only—as if no assignment or transfer had been made. The trial court 
held that the note, upon its face, was the note of the Kanopolis Creamery 
Company, and that Waite and Wooley executed it in their official 
capacity only, but that the ies who signed upon the back were liable 
personally as guarantors. If extrinsic evidence were not admissible, the 
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ruling of the trial court would be correct. Under the authorities, if the 
parties who signed the note on the back, and who composed the board 
of directors of the Kanopolis Creamery Company, had signed the note 
upon its face, they could show they made it only in their official capacity, 
as directors of the corporation. ‘Where individuals subscribe. their 
proper names to a promissory note, Jr#ma facie, they are personally 
liable, though they add a description of the character in which the note 
is given; but such presumption of liability may be rebutted, as between 
the original parties, by proof that the note was in fact pew by the 
makers as agents, with the payee’s knowledge.” (Ayes, Bills, 27, note 1; - 
Haile v. Peirce, 32 Md. 327; McWhirtv. McKee,6 Kan. 412; Zalley v. 
Burts, 45 Kan. 147, 25 Pac. Rep. 603.) In this case it is claimed that, if 
extrinsic evidence had been received, it would have shown the directors 
of thé Kanopolis Creamery Company—the corporation—-signed their 
names at the instance of F. F. Scidmore, one of the members of the 
Western Creamery Building & Supply Company, on the back of the 
note, as officers of the corporation, and for the corporation only. It is 
claimed that F. F. Scidmore assured these directors that the only way 
to make a corporation note was for the officers and directors of the cor- 
poration to sign their names and affix their official positions thereto, 
and that the note was thus signed under his direction to bind the cor- 
poration, but not the officers individually. If the parties who wrote their 
names upon the back of the note as directors had signed their names 
upon the face thereof, they could have shown by extrinsic evidence that 
they were acting for the corporation only; and we perceive no reason 
why, as between the original parties or any subsequent holder of 
the note, accepting the same as collateral, with full notice of all the 
facts and circumstances connected with the execution and delivery 
thereof, the same ruie will not apply when such signatures are upon the 
back of the instrument before delivery. In Fullerton v. Hill (Kan.) 29 
Pac. Rep. 583, it was ruled that “a stranger to a promissory note, who 
writes his name across the back thereof before it is delivered to the 
payee, incurs, prima facze, the liability of the guarantor. But parol 
proof may be received to show the exact liability of such indorser, by 
showing the agreement and understanding of the parties at the time of 
such indorsement.” (Baker v. Chambles, 4 Greene, 428; Whitney v. 
Inhabitants, 111 Mass. 368; Bank v. Boardman (Minn.) 48 N. W. Rep. 
1,116; Metcalf v. Williams, 104 U. S. 93; Good v. Martin, 95 U.S. 90.) 
“Considerable diversity of decision, it must be admitted, is foundinthe - 
reported cases, where the record presents the case of a blank indorse- — 
ment by a third party, made before the instrument is indorsed by the 
payee, and before it is delivered to take effect; the question being 
whether the party is to be deemed an original promisor, guarantor, or 
indorser. Irreconcilable conflict exists in that regard, but there is one 
principle upon the subject almost universally admitted by them all, and 
that is that the interpretation of the contract ought in every case to be 
such as will carry into effect the intention of the parties; and in most 
cases it is admitted that proof of the facts and circumstances which took 
place at the time of the transaction is admissible to aid in the inter- 
pretation of the language employed.” (Denton v. Peters, L. R. 5 Q. B. 
475; Good v. Martin, supra.) We think that the parties who signed as 
directors had the right, at the trial, to give in evidence to the jury that 
the note in question was not their note as guarantors, but that it was 
the note of the Kanopolis Creamery Company only. The judgment of 
the district court will be reversed, and cause remanded for further pro- 
ceedings in accordance with the views herein expressed. All the justices 


concurring.— Pacific Reporter. 
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WHAT IS A GIFT OF A BANK BOOK? 
SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA. 
Jones v. Weakley. 


Two days before his death, defendant's intestate gave plaintiff a key to a box, 
and directed him to bring a pass book containing an account with a National bank. 
On the next day, in the presence of witnesses, deceased, after stating that he was 
going to die, handed to plaintiff the bank book, keys, and papers, saying: ‘* Take 
this book. I give you this money, and all I have got. Goand get it.” Plaintiff 
took the articles and retained them. edd, not sufficient to constitute a valid gift 
causa mortis of the money on deposit in such bank to the credit of deceased. 

Appeal from circuit court, Jefferson County; James B. Head, Judge. 

Action by John H. Jones against S. D. Weakley, as administrator of 
the estate of Nat Jenkins, deceased, to recover money had and received. 
From a judgment for defendant, plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 

_ STONE, C. J.—This case was tried by the court, without a jury, and 
presents a single question: Does the testimony prove that the de- 
ceased, Nat Jenkins, made a valid, executed gift mortzs causa to John H. 
a the plaintiff, of the money he had on deposit with the First 
ational Bank of Birmingham? There is no material conflict in the 
testimony. The First National Bank of Birmingham was a bank of 
issue, discount and deposit, afd was not a savings bank. Nat Jenkins 
was a colored man, was lying seriously wounded from a railroad 
disaster, believed he would die of his wounds, and did in fact die 
therefrom two days afterwards. He had a deposit account with the 
First National Bank. He had in his possession a pass book, in which 
was an account with the caption, “Dr. The First National Bank, in 
acc’t with Nat Jenkins, Cr.” In this pass book were items of debit and 
credit, but the account’ was not balanced. There was in fact a balance 
due the depositor of near $900. Jones was a nephew of Jenkins, and 
was visiting the latter as he lay in the hospital, from the effect of his 
injuries. . He gave Jones the key to his box, and requested him to go 
and bring to him his pass book and other articles. On the next day, and 
in the presence of witnesses, Jenkins, after stating he was going to die, 
handed to plaintiff, Jones, the bank book, keys, and papers. and said to | 
him: “Take this book. I give you this money, and all I have got. 
Go and get it: I don’t want the old man or any of his folks to have 
anything that I have got. All I want is for you to see that I am 
decently buried.” Jones took possession of the tendered pass book, 
keys, and papers, and retained them. After Weakley was appointed 
administrator, he checked the money out of the bank, and this action 
was brought by Jones to recover the same as so much money had and 


received for his use. 
The general rulghis that to constitute a valid gift, whether ¢xZer vzvos 
or mortis causa, the donor must part with dominion over the thing 
attempted to be given; must do the act or acts which are, or appear to 
be, the most pronounced and decisive of the intention to part with 
the possession and control; and the acts must of themselves amount 
to a parting with possession and control. Authorities on this question 
are very abundant, and they cover almost every conceivable phase of 
the question. (McHugh v. O'Connor, 91 Ala. 243,9 South. Rep. 165; 
Dacus v. Streety, 59 Ala. 183, 8 Amer. & Eng. Enc. Law, p. 1,341 e¢ seg., and 
the numerous authorities cited by counsel.) 
8 | : 
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The direct question presented by this record has been many times 
considered. A pass book issued by a savings bank, it is held, rests on a 
peculiar footing. Such book is the record of the customer’s account, 
and its production authorizes control of the deposit. Like the key of a 
locked box, its delivery is treated as a delivery of all it contains. 
It follows that the delivery in this case, accompanied by the declared 
intention to give, if the deposit had been in a savings bank, would have 
been a valid gift mortzs causa of the money On deposit, of which it was 
the evidence. It would furnish the key to the locked contents. (8 
Amer. & Eng. Enc. Law, 1,324, 1,325; Perce v. Bank, 129 Mass. 425; 
Curtis v. Bank, 77 Me. 151; Hzll v. Stevenson, 63 Me. 364; Camp’s Ap- 
peal, 36 Conn. 88.) Not so, however, with the present book. The 
First National Bank, as we have seen, was a bank of issue. discount and 
deposit. The money could be withdrawn from the bank, not by the 
production of the pass book, but on the check of the depositor. ‘It was 
not the best delivery available under the circumstances. It did not 
give dominion and control of the money—the thing claimed to have 
been given—for the money was as subject to check without the produc- 
tion of the book as with it. (Zhomas’ Adm’r v. Lewis (Va.), 15 S. E. 
Rep. 389; Wing v. Merchant, 57 Me. 383; Dole v. Lincoln, 31 Me. 422; 
Hillebrant v. Brewer, 6 Tex. 45; Noble v. Smith, 2 Johns. 52; /ones v. 
Brown, 34 N. H. 445; Beak v. Beak, L. R. 13 Eq. 489; 8 Amer. & Eng. 
Enc. Law, p. 1,345, note 2.) There is no error in the record. Affirmed. 
— Southern Reporter. : 





BANK COLLECTIONS. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Rosenthal v. Ekhriither. 


A check drawn by defendants in Philadelphia on a bank there, and there deliv- 
ered to an agent of plaintiff, a resident of New York, was taken by the agent on 
the same day to New York, and delivered to plaintiff, who on the following day 
placed it in bank for collection. The drawee bank having failed after the check 
was given, it was not paid. edd, that it was properly held, as a matter of law 
that plaintiff exercised due diiigence. 

WILLIAMS, J.—The check sued on in this case was drawn by Ehrlicher 
Bros., the appellants, in this city where they reside, and on the Spring 
Garden Bank. The plaintiff, in whose favor it was drawn, lived’ in the 
city of New York. The check was drawn and delivered to the agent of 
the plaintiff at the defendants’ place of business in Philadelphia on the 
5th day of May, 1891. He returned to New York on the afternoon of 
that day, arriving after the close of banking hours, and delivered the 
check to his principal. On the 6th it was placed in a bank for collection. 
The bank sent it forward to its Philadelphia correspondent for collec- 
tion on the 7th. It was received and presented about noon of the 8th, 
but the bank had already closed its doors, and the check was not paid. 
These dates, about which there seems to be no question, show the exer- 
cise of due diligence in the use, transmission, and presentment of the 
check. There was no suggestion of any defense upon the merits. We 
see no error, therefore, in the direction by the learned judge that the 
verdict should be in favor of the plaintiff. The only question really 
raised was that of diligence, and upon the coccapioreted facts that was 
a question of law for the court. The judgment must therefore be 
afirmed.—Adtlantic Reporter. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE—PART PAYMENT BY INDORSER. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK. 
Madison Square Bank vy. Pierce. 


Defendant made his note payable to his own order, and indorsed it to B., who 
indorsed it to plaintiff. The receiver of B. paid part of the amount due on the note 
to plaintiff. edd, that plaintiff was entitled to recover the full amount of the note, 
partly in his own right and partly as trustee for the receiver. 


FINCH, J.—We have a novel and interestingquestion before us on this 
appeal, although its apparent importance will lessen as we pass from first 
impressions to some slower reflection. It arises upon facts which are 
very brief and simple, and may at once be stated. The defendant, 
Piertée, made his promissory note payable to his own order, and indorsed 
it to the Bates Company, Limited, which indorsed it to the plaintiff bank, 
the latter discounting it, and paying the proceeds over to the immediate 
indorser. Thereafter the Bates Company became insolvent, and passed 
into the hands of a receiver, who paid to the bank upon the liability of 
the indorser 734 percent. of the amount secured by the note. Later 
the bank sued Pierce, the maker, and recovered judgment for the full 
amount of the note, in spite of the proof showing the payment made by 
the receiver, and in disregard of the claim asserted by the defendant 
that he should only be held liable for the balance remaining unpaid. 
That judgment has been affirmed by the general term, Judges Daniels 
and Barrett each writing very strong and valuable opinions in support 
of their doctrine, and relying upon the authority of Jones v. Broadhurst, 
9 Man. G. & S. 177, 67 E. C. L. 175, which fully warrants their conclu- 
sion, The question does not seem ever before to have arisen in this 
country, and we are left:at liberty to examine the English rule, and to 
follow it or not,as we approve or Siapeeave its logic and its consequences. 

We are not to regard the note as being accommodation paper, but 
must assume its transfer for value. The form of the transaction is equiv- 
alent to what it would have been if the Bates Company had been named 
as payee, and loses none of its force by the intervention of the maker as 
first indorser. That indorsement, in the form adopted, was needed for 
the regular transfer of title, but does not change or affect the nature and 
character of the maker’s liability. He remains the ultimate debtor, the 
person who ought to pay the debt, in preference to and in exoneration 
of all the other parties to the paper, who in some form or other are en- 
titled to have final recourse to him; and it is to the case of such a 
maker of the note or such an acceptor of the bill of exchange that the 
English rule alone applies, and it is explicitly declared inapplicable where 
the indorser or drawer is the real debtor, although in form only second- 
arily liable. Pierce, therefore, was the ultimate debtor, and the party 
who ought to pay the note, both in discharge of the obligation to the 
holder and in exoneration of the indorser. When the bank sued on the 
note, it was the legal holder and the legal party in interest. Upon pro- 
duction of the paper, and the usual proof, judgment against the maker 
for the full amount was inevitable, unless some defense should be inter- 
posed. The only possible one for Pierce was part payment, and he was 
compelled to assert, and his counsel are compelled to argue, that the 
money paid by the indorser to the holder inured to the benefit of the 
maker as a payment on his debt. But that doctrine cannot prevail, for 
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very obvious reasons. The indorser’s payment did not in the least les- 
sen or satisfy the maker’s debt. He owed it all exactly as before. What 
had happened possibly changed somewhat the real creditor, but left the 
whole debt due and unpaid. To whom he should pay might become a 
new question, but how much he should pay in discharge of the note was 
not made doubtful in any degree. What the receiver advanced to the 
holder is familiarly described as a payment, but it was such relatively to 
the indorser’s liability alone; while relatively to the obligation of the 
maker it was an equitable purchase, instead of a payment. That view of 
it was taken in a very early case, the decision of which depended nec- 
essarily upon it. In Callow v. Lawrence, 3 Maule & S. 95, it appeared 
that one Pywell drew a bill upon Lawrence to his own order, which © 
Lawrence accepted. The drawer indorsed the bill to Taylor, who dis- 
counted it, and thereafter indorsed it to Barnett. It was protested for 
nonpayment. The drawer paid Barnett the full amount, and took the 
bill, and, striking off the indorsements of Taylor and Barnett, transferred 
the bill to Callow, who sued the acceptor upon it. The latter claimed 
that the bill was paid and extinguished, which the court denied, saying 
that the drawer “became the purchaser of the bill” when he paid and 
took it up out of Barnett’s hands; that it was not paid by the drawer 
animo solvendz, in order to extinguish it, but only to redeem himself 
from the situation in which he stood. That must always be true of pay- 
ment by indorser to holder, where the maker is the ultimate debtor. To 
the extent of the money paid the indorser becomes equitably entitled to 
be substituted to the rights and remedies of the holder, and becomes 
pro tanto the beneficial owner of the debt; so that the maker’s obliga- 
tion to pay the note in full, at first due to the holder solely in his own 
right, becomes, after the part payment by the indorser, still wholly due 
to the holder, but partly in his own right and partly as trustee for the 
indorser. A court of law cannot split the note into parts, and must act 
upon the legal interest and ownership. In.the present case there was 
no privity between maker and indorser as respects the action of the latter. 
He paid, not as the agent of the maker, not at his request, not for his 
benefit, and under no duty to relieve him, but independently, upon his 
own obligation, to lessen his own responsibility, and not at all to dis- 
charge the ultimate debt which it was the maker’s duty to pay. It seems 
very clear, therefore, that the maker cannot utilize for his own benefit a 
payment which, as to him, is not a payment upon the debt. It becomes, 
as I have said, merely a question to whom he shall pay, and who may 
sue for and collect the whole unpaid sum. In that question the maker 
has no concern beyond the ge meet whether he may become liable to 
different persons for the same debt, and encounter the danger of paying 
it twice. I can discover no such peril. The judgment in favor of the 
holder is a bar to any other suit on the same note, and payment to-the - 
holder discharges the note utterly. Ordinarily, the indorser cannot 
recover except upon the note, and as holder, and in accordance with the 
law merchant. If he ever has any other right of action against the 
maker, it is either in equity or by force of some facts beyond the bare 
relation established by the paper. And where the note is merged in the 
holder’s judgment, or paid in full to him by the maker, the indorser’s 
only right is through the judgment or inst the proceeds, if he has 
made a partial payment tothe holder. That does the indorser no wrong. 
If he is not content that the holder shall collect to some extent as his 
trustee, he may prevent it by payment in full to the holder, and so 
entitle himself to the possession of the note on which to sue, or, if judg- 
ment has been obtained, to be subrogated to all of the rights of the 
plaintiff therein. . 
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I think this result is clearly indicated by our own decisions. In Bank 
v. Hazard, 13 Johns. 353, the maker of the note had been arrested in an 
action upon it, and his bail sought to relieve themselves by force of a 
payment made by the indorser to the holder; but such effect was denied 
to it, the court saying that it was not a payment by or on behalf of the 
maker, or of which he or his bail could avail themselves. And in 
Guernsey V. Burns, 24 Wend. 410, where the suit was by the holder, 
representing the legal title and interest, it was said to be no defense to 
the maker, and no concern of his, that some property in the note was in 
another. It thus becomes apparent that there is no very great import- 
ance in the question which method of securing payment from the maker 
is adopted, since the same result follows from each, and that it narrows 
down to the inquiry whether, as matter of correct doctrine and of con- 
venience in practice, the holder may recover the whole debt against 
maker or acceptor for himself and as trustee for the indorser to the 
extent of his acquired interest, or whether he shall take judgment only 
for the balance, leaving the indorser to sue in some way and on some 
theory, which apparently could not be upon the note, because already 
merged in the judgment, but might be for money paid for the use of the 
maker, since he gets the benefit of it in the reduction of the judgment, 
as was held in Pownal v. Ferrand, 6 Barn. & C. 439, where the holder 
deducted the indorser’s payment from the levy against the maker. The 
former seems to me to be the logica] and convenient method, and so I 
think we should follow the English doctrine. 

I have not underrated the assault made upon it by the appellant. He 
asserts that Jones v. Broadhurst is contrary to the earlier cases, and has 
been criticised and shaken by the later ones.‘ I have examined them all, 
with some wonder at the amount of learning and ingenuity expended 
upon the subject. (Pzerson v. Dunlop, Cowp. 571; Walwyn vy. St. 
Quintin, 1 Bos. & P. .652;.Bacon v. Searles,, 1 H. Bl. 88; Hemming v. 
Brook, 1 Car. & M. 57; Randall v. Moon, 12 C. B. 261; Cook v. Lister, 
13 C. B. (N. S.) 543; Solomon v. Davis, 1 Cababe & E. 83; Thornton v. 
Maynard, L. R. 10C. P.695.) The prior cases were very fully and care- 
fully reviewed by Baron Cresswell in the opinion rendered in /ones v. 
Broadhurst, and of the subsequent cases I deem it only necessary to say 
that, along with some criticism and occasional doubt, the doctrine has 
remained substantially unshaken, and the case last cited was declared 
by Lord Coleridge to be the accepted law. It must not be forgotten, - 
however, and I may prudently repeat, that the doctrine has no applica- 
tion to accommodation paper, and rests wholly upon the actual and 
ultimate indebtedness of maker or acceptor as the party who ought to 
pay. In such acase as that, which correctly describes the one now 
before us, and where no disturbing facts affect the relations of the parties 
as fixed by the paper itself, I think the holder may sue and recover the 
full amount, receiving so much of the proceeds as represents a part pay- 
ment by the indorser as trustee for him. It follows that the judgment 
should be affirmed with costs. All concur, except Maynard, ]., dis- 
senting.--Vortheastern Reporter. 
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UNAUTHORIZED COLLECTION OF CHECK BY AN 
Boe AGENT. 


if 


SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA. 
Kansas City, M. & B. R. Co. v. Ivy Leaf Coal Co. 


The local cashier of the plaintiff railroad company, who only had authority to 
indorse the checks given for freight charges for collection and deposit in bank, 
indorsed a number of checks given by defendant simply, ‘‘J., Agent. ByS., 
Cashier,”—and deposited them, and they were paid through the clearing house by 
the bank on which they were drawn. The latter bank had no notice of the limited 
authority of the cashier, and afterwards paid him the money on one of defendant's 
checks, given in payment of a freight bill, and similarly indorsed. e/d, that the 
bank was warranted in paying the check, and it constituted payment by defendant 
of the freight bill. : 3 

STONE, C. J.—An able and elaborate argument has been submitted 
for appellant in this case, but we think the-true merit of the controversy 
may be reduced to a single simple principle. Each of the parties is a 
private corporation. The appellant railroad company had a claim 
against the appellee for freight transported. The former did its banking 
business in Birmingham through the First National Bank of that place; 
the latter through the Alabama National Bank of the same place. 
custom or usage and agreement had grown up by which the coal com- 
pany made weekly payments of its indebtedness for freight—transpor- 
tation—and it made them in checks on the Alabama National Bank. 
These checks were made payable to S. Jacobs, agent. S. Jacobs was 
the local agent of the railroad company at Birmingham, and Stephenson 
was with him in the office, and was cashier in that office. He (Stephen- 
son) was authorized to collect freight bills, to receive the money, and to 
give receipts; and both he and Jacobs were authorized to pay out 
morey collected by them in proper disbursements relating to the road. 
When money was deposited in the First National Bank to the credit of 
the railroad company, neither Jacobs nor Stephenson had authority to 
check upon it, or draw it out. Only Keeler, the general cashier of the 
railroad company, had that right. His office was in Memphis, Tenn. 
There was another regulation which prevailed in the railroad office at 
Birmingham. While Stephenson had authority to collect freight bills 
and give receipts, to collect checks which had been given for freight, 
and, to that end, to indorse them in the name of Jacobs, to whom they 
were made payable, he had no authority to indorse or transfer them for 
any other purpose. He could only indorse for purpose of collection, or 
collection and deposit. The Alabama National Bank had neither 
notice nor knowledge of this limited nature of his authority. Smith, 
the paying teller and assistant cashier of the First National Bank, gave 
the following testimony, and there was nothing to contradict it: “I 
am paying teller and assistant cashier of the First National Bank, and 
was such at the time the check shown me, which is Exhibit A to the 
bill of exceptions, was given. At that timethe plaintiff kept its account 
with the First National Bank. It was in the name of plaintiff, but 
subject to the check of Charles Keeler, cashier at Memphis, only. 
Stephenson and Jacobs had no right to check on it. The authority of 
Stephenson and Jacobs, as to indorsing checks, was given to the bank 
by a letter of instruction from the auditor of the plaintiff. Stephenson 
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had authority to indorse checks in Jacobs’ name for deposit, and that 
was the extent of his authority to indorse. He had no authority to 
indorse checks and get the money onthem. * * * We never paid 
any checks to Stephenson, on his indorsement of Jacobs’ name on them. 
We received them for deposit on such indorsement, credited them to 
the account of the plaintiff, and they then became subject tothe check of 
Keeler only. The checks shown me, and which are marked Exhibits 
‘B’ to ‘——,,’ inclusive, were deposited and indorsed by Stephenson at 
the First National Bank, and credited to the account of the clearin 
house from the Alabama National Bank.” The present suit was insti- 
tuted for the recovery of a freight bill, and the defense was payment. 
The alleged payment was through a check dated February 28, 1891, 
drawn by the coal company on the Alabama National Bank, and is in 
the following words: ‘Alabama National Bank: Pay to the order of 
S. Jacobs, Agt., three hundred and eighty-two and 70-100. Ivy Leaf 
Coal & Rwy. Co, By Walter Moore, Pt. .[Indorsed:] S. Jacobs, Agt. 
By W. Stephenson, Cash.” The proof was that Stephenson presented 
this check at the Alabama National Bank on the day of its date; that 
he indorsed it as shown above; and that then and there the teller of the 
bank paid him in money the amount shown in the face of the check. 
Stephenson then absconded, and has never accounted to the railroad 
company for the money. It is not pretended that the Alabama National 
Bank did not cash and take up this check. Part of the defense relied 
on by the coal pes ge | was presented as follows: Commencing in 
August, 1890, and extending to February 17, 1891, defendant, the coal 
company, had settled and paid many freight bills to the plaintiff railroad 
company, and in every instance the payment was made through the coal 
company’s check on the Alabama National Bank, Each of said checks, 
nine in number, was a precise copy of the one in which defense of 
yment was attempted in this case (copied above), except one dated 
eptember 9, 1890. That one is payable “to the order of K.C., M.& B., 
Agt.” Each of said nine checks was indorsed in the identical language 
—“S. Jacobs, Agt. By W. Stephenson, Cash.” Each of these nine 
checks was received by the First National Bank, on the indorsement 
stated, and received, not for money paid out, but for “collection and 
deposit,” to the credit of the railroad company; and each was met by 
the Alabama National Bank, and paid through the clearing house to the 
First National Bank, and the proceeds placed by it to the credit of the 
railroad company. We are not informed that the Alabama National 
Bank was ever notified that Stephenson’s authority to indorse checks 
payable to Jacobs, agent, was a limited authority-—“ for collection and 
deposit.” It is not claimed it was so notified. Upon what principle can 
it be contended that after paying nine checks, and rightfully paying 
them, on the indorsement: “S. Jacobs, Agt. By W. Stephenson, 
Cash.”—the Alabama National Bank wrongfully paid the tenth one, 
having upon it identically the same indorsement? The Alabama 
National Bank certainly did no wrong, for it atnply cashed the check of 
its customer, paying it to one rightfully authorized to indorse it. The 
present case presents no question of a forged indorsement. All the 
testimony shows that Stephenson had authority to indorse the check, 
and to indorse it in the name of Jacobs, the agent, When he took a 
further “ge and demanded and received the money the check called 
for, from the bank drawn on, he simply transcended his authority; but 
the Alabama National Bank had no knowledge or notice of the limit on 
Stephenson’s authority to indorse. There is nothing in what we have 
said that in the least antagonizes the doctrine that the mere giving of a 
check does not fer se extinguish the debt it is intended to pay. (Bank 
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v. Whitman, 94 U.S. 343; Bank v. Miller,77 Ala. 168.) In this case 
there was not only a check given, but that check was collected by the 
person authorized to indorse it. The bad faith and treachery were the 
act of the railroad’s agent; and cannot be visited on either the drawer 
of the check, or the bank drawn on. We need not consider the correct- 
ness of the court’s ruling on the introduction of evidence. That ques- 
tion could not affect the result of the case. Affirmed.— Southern 


Reporter. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


TRUST—NOTE BY TRUSTEE.—G., as trustee, executed a fertilizer note, 
pledging the crop in payment and failed to apply the crop as pledged : 
Held, in a suit by the payee, where the beneficiaries under the trust 
were G.’s wife and minor children, who lived apart from him, on their 
own estate, he using and occupying the trust estate, and it not appear- 
ing that he contributed to their support, or that the expenditure in suit 
was necessary, that the capital of the trust could not be subjected to 
the payment of the note. [Green v. Wooldridge, Va.) 

ALTERATION IN NOTE.—An insertion in a note, without the consent 
of the maker, of the words “or bearer” after the name of the payee, 
and also words stating a place of payment, is a material alteration, 
and will avoid the note in the hands of dona fide purchasers before ma- 
turity, though there is nothing on the face of the note to indicate the 
alteration, and the added words are written in spaces left by the maker. 
[Szmmons v. Atkinson & Lampton Co., Miss.] 

ALTERATION OF NOTE.—Where, after the sealing and delivery of a 
bill, the payee presents it, without the maker’s knowledge, to’ such 
maker’s. brother, who writes his name in the place where should ap- 
pear the name of a witness, but he testifies that he was asked to in- 
dorse the note, and meant to do so, but by mistake wrote his name in 
the wrong place, the alteration will not avoid the instrument. [Fzsher 
v. King, Pa.] 

CORPORATIONS—OFFICERS.— The president and manager of a corpo- 
ration who pays the interest coupons due on bonds to the holders (who 
suppose the payment was by the corporation) cannot, after the corpora- 
tion becomes insolvent, hold such coupons as liens on the corporate 

roperty, as superior to creditors, on the claim that the payment was 

y himself instead of the corporation, where the directors of the cor- 
poration had no knowledge of his advancing such money, and no credit 
was given him therefor on the books of the corporation. [Lioyd v. 
Wagner, Ky.| : 

CORPORATION—PLEDGE OF STOCK.—Plaintiff loaned money on a 
stock of goods. The goods, which were named as collateral, were to 
remain in possession of the debtor, who was to conduct the business as 
plaintiff’s agent, until the indebtedness should be paid. Subsequently 
the goods were contributed, with plaintiff's consent, to the capital of a 
newly-formed corporation. Plaintiff having released his claim on the 
goods, received a portion of the capital stock of such corporation, in- 
dorsed in blank as collateral, for his indebtedness. The stock was never 
transferred on the books, but remained in the name of the debtor : He/d, 
that plaintiff was not a stockholder, but a creditor ; and a confession of 
judgment in his favor, therefore, was not illegal. [Prouty v. Prouty & 
Barr Boot & Shoe Co., Pa.] 
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CoRPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—W. and T. were conducting a pri- 
vate bank at L., and on November 1, 1887, organized a corporation with 
an alleged capital of $50,000, of which they etained a controlling in- 
terest. They turned over the deposits and assets of the private bank to 
the new corporation, and notes were taken from a number of the stock- 
holders for the amount of their stock: Held, that the stock- 
holders were liable for the unpaid stock held by each, and for a sum 
equal to the shares so held by each for all liabilities of the bank accru- 
ing Neb he was a stockholder. [Porter v. Sherman County Banking 
Co., Neb. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.— Where a bank receives from one of its 
customers an unmatured note as collateral security for a loan from the 
bank, the facts that the bank has been in the habit of receiving notes 
from such customer as collateral, and that collections made on such col- 
laterals were’credited to the customer, who was sometimes permitted 
to check against such credits by giving other notes to ce prune those 
paid, do not show that the bank was not a dona fide holder of such note. 
[Mahaska County State Bank v. Crist, lowa.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ACCOMMODATION INDORSERS.— Accom- 
modation indorsers, who have under their own control and manage- 
ment all the assets and business of their principal, and whose duty it is 
to see that funds are provided, and the debt paid, are not entitled to 
notice of the dishonor of his promissory note which they have indorsed. 
Thus the directors of an insolvent corporation who, wishing to raise 
funds to carry on the corporate business, procure a loan on a negotiable 
promissory note made by the corporation, payable to their order, on 
demand after date, at a bank, and indorsed by themselves individually, 
are liable as indorsers, without notice of the dishonor of the note by 
the corporation. [Hx// v. Myers, Ga.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INTERPRETATION.—A note provided for 
the payment of a certain sum, “subject to agreements dated * * *, 
interest payable semi-annually.” The agreements provided that, if pay- 
ment was not made, the obligee should look only to the security of cer- 
tain stock which had been transferred as collateral, and should not 
proceed against any other property whatsoever of the obligor: He/d, 
that the semi-annual interest, as well as the principal, was controlled 
by the agreements, and could be collected only from the transferred 
stock. [eed v. Cassatt, Pa.] 2 


PARTNERSHIP NOTE-—VALIDITY.—Where a partner gives his indi- 
vidual note, secured by mortgage on his individual property, to raise 
funds for the partnership business, a note executed in the partnershi 
name to such partner, and indorsed by him to the holder of the indi- 
vidual note, to procure an extension of time on that note, is valid in 
the hands of such holder as against the partnership, though given 
merely for the accommodation of such partner, without the knowledge 
of one of the members of the firm. [Charles 7. Hayden Milling Co. v. 
Lewis, Ariz.] 

PARTNERSHIP—RETIRING PARTNER.—A retiring partner in a bank- 
ing firm, the business being continued by the other partners, who as- 
sume firm debts, occupies the position of a surety as to firm creditors 
existing at the time of his withdrawal; and the fact that a depositor 
leaves his deposit with the continuing partners, and accepts interest 
thereon, does not release the retiring —— from his liability as 
surety, since there is no contract on a sufficient consideration to extend 
the time of payment to a definite date. [Campbell v. Floyd, Pa.] 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


The following remarks by Mr. B. E. Walker, general manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, on the financial situation at he annual 
meeting of the shareholders of that institution, possess unusual 
interest : 

The last few months has been a period of unusual anxiety throughout 
the financial world. Our business interests are now so large that we 
cannot watch unconcerned the troubles of other countries. Even if 
Canada had no business connection with these countries, or so little as 
to make their troubles of small direct interest to us, we must in these 
times of rapidly changing conditions be always on the alert to grasp 
the lessons to be learned from every panic or financial collapse. We are 
very apt to think that human nature among civilized nations is pretty 
much the same everywhere—that motives and conclusions, based upon 
the same conditions, will not be very different in different countries. 
And yet every collapse of man’s business schemes conveys in its his- 
tory evidence contrary to this view. Weare amazed at theslender basis 
on which nations, certainly not less intelligent than ourselves, build 
enormous structures of credit ; and when failure enables us to view the 
inside of these ruined structures, we are not astonished at the collapse, 
but that such, structures should have imposed upon the confidence of 
prudent people. I do not wish to be misunderstood, however, regarding 
our own country. We have in the past made serious mistakes, and 
while these will probably not be repeated in the future, we may fall into 
error in new directions. Something, however, in our northern blood 
seems to keep us from getting altogether out of sound condition. Per- 
haps the comparative slowness of our progress and the patience and 
labor necessary to each step forward, have been of benefit to us, although 
these are with the majority reasons for complaint. Perhaps, indeed, a 
nation of grumblers who do not take too roseate a view of their pros- 

rity, is a safer field for investment by the foreign capitalists than those 

Idorados where he hopes to lend his principal safe/y and to obtain 
high rates of interest at the same time. 

In Italy we have seen almost a complete failure of the entire banking 
system, the gravest evils being temporarily averted by amal- 
a several large banks into one _ stupendous’ whole. 

n Rome a real estate speculation of extraordinary magnitude, 
to which we have referred, came to its natural end some 
time ago, and it now appears as if this real estate building and 
speculating had been -largely aided by the banks, who also assisted 
equally wild ventures of other kinds. The country which, having almost 
no manufactures or diversified industries, had little basis for much sound 
banking, now finds itself overloaded with irredeemable paper money, 
the security for which is admitted to be unsalable real estate to a very 
large extent. 

In Australia the collapse has been almost as complete. Offering 
higher rates of interest than other countries could afford, they attracted 
both from abroad and from their own people an amount of money to 
the banks in the shape of short and time deposits, the magnitude of 
which has been a matter of extreme surprise to Canadians. It is not as- 
tonishing now to learn that it was as freely lent as it was obtained, and 
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that the inducement to lend has often been the high rates paid by the 
borrower rather than good and easily liquidated security. This is not 
the time, however, to make unkind criticisms regarding our Australian 
cousins. It is rather a time to express our gratification that certain 
great Australian banks, evidently managed on sound principles, survived 
the terrible strain. What we wish to draw your attention to is the dif- 
ference in the nature of the banking of Canada and in these countries. 
To begin with, our deposits are almost entirely from our own people. 
Therefore, distrust of Canadian banks, as a whole, must arise from 
within, which is to the last degree improbable. Again, instead of hav- 
ing large creditors abroad, our banks invest part of their reserves in the 
United States in a shape available for liquidation on short notice. 
While this is sometimes the cause of complaint by borrowers, who think 
money might be cheaper if this were kept at home, bankers know that ; 
it is our chief source of supply and strength in times when additional 
money is needed in Canada. 

But the main feature in our banking as compared with these countries 
rests upon the nature of the advances made to the borrowing public. 
The prudent Canadian banker has long since learned that he may lend 
to a manufacturer to aid him in bringing his goods to market, but that 
he must not lend him to build his factory; that he may lend the flour 
miller or lumberman to make his flour or lumber, but he must not lend 
money to help him build a mill. Many loans in Canada are of course 
not in this happy shape, but the point is that they are r nized as de- 
partures from sound banking, and are not accepted as satisfactory busi- 
ness. We argue that as a bank’s liabilities are practically on demand or 
short notice, its loans should, as far as possible, represent transactions 
which in the natural course of things will be liquidated in the current 
year or season. 

There is another comparison which may be made between Canadian 
and Australian banks, which will illustrate the difference in the charac- 
ter of the discount business very clearly. In both countries the banks is- 
sue note circulation, and have about the same privileges. In Australia, 
it is true, gold circulates to some extent, but not enough to interfere 
with the value of my illustration. Now, calculating roughly, the volume 
of bank notes in circulation in the two countries will depend on the 
character of the discounts. If loans are made against fixed property 
and are renewed over and over again, no note circulation will be 
created, but if loans are made to prepare and move merchandise to 
market, a certain amount of circulation will arise from each transaction, 
whether it be in paying for labor, paying farmers for their products, or in 
the many other forms in which actual cash is necessary. Now with 
loans and securities in Australia of about $700,000,000, the circulation is 
only about $23,000,000, the ratio being about 3% per cent., while in Can- 
ada with loans and securities at 31st December, 1892, of about $250,000,000 
and a circulation of about $36,000,000, the ratio is over 14 per cent. 
There may, of course, be other local reasons why our circulation is 
larger proportionately than theirs, but, in the main, the reason assigned 
is, I think, correct. Australia has few manufactures, not many differ- 
ent kinds of industries, and the basis for real mercantile banking is 
much smaller than the volume of loans which the banks have at- 
tempted to carry. 

But I must not be understood as criticising loans on realestate. Un- 
der proper conditions there can surely be no safer. business. ‘The point 
is that in Canada we have realized that land banking and mercantile ~ 
banking are two very different things, and we mercantile bankers, there- 
fore, leave as strictly as possible to the loan companies the business of 
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ing the fixed property of the country on which money is borrowed. 
It is their business to be experts in such values, not ours. 

We are, however, much more interested in the situation in the United 
States than in Australia or Italy, and while the National banks, like 
ourselves, have no power to loan on real estate, it is to be feared that 
owing to the practice of borrowing money on accommodation paper 
through brokers, and the peste of borrowers keeping several bank 
accounts, much paper is held by banks which represents speculations in 
real estate, in industrial companies the stocks of which have not been 
absorbed by investors, and many other transactions which do not come 
under the head of sound mercantile banking. The great cotton and 
wheat crops of 1891, exported mainly in 1892, doubtless gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the imports of the latter part of 1892 and the spring 
of 1893. This was further aggravated by the McKinley tariff, under the 
operation of which certain changes were deferred until 1893, and large 
imports are, of course, being made in advance of these changes. The 
much smaller cotton and smaller cereal crops of 1892, with the decline 
in prices, and the large stocks at home and abroad, have created an 
enormous gap between exports and imports, which, quite apart from the 
return of American securities, and the distrust as to the parity of gold and 
silver being maintained, was a sufficient cause for large exports of gold. 
The silver situation, however, outweighs all else in importance. During 
the existence of the Bland Act, that is from 1878 to 1890, many things 
helped to avert disaster following the coinage of silver. Gold came into 
the country from abroad to a very large extent. The revenue from the 
high tariff enabled the Government to reduce the National debt at a pace 
unheard of in the financial history of the world. This caused the retire- 
ment of over $200,000,000 of National bank currency, the bonds on 
which it was based being called in or sold by the banks because of the 
high premium. This contraction and the rapid growth of the country 
easily made a place for silver or silver-paper, created at the rate of only 
$2,000,000 per month. But now the country is required to absorb twice 
as much, and all the fortunate circumstances which helped to avert dis- 
aster under the Bland Act have disappeared. Gold is not coming, but 
steadily going abroad. The charges of the Federal Government, what 
with pension bills, public works, etc., have reached a billion dollars for 
the present Congress. The tariff and other taxes no longer meet the 
charges. ape have fallen on a bad year of exports, and failing to act 
quickly enough in repealing the Sherman Silver Purchase bill, specula- 
tion in every direction has collapsed, and worse than this, very’ many 
solvent business men are unable to have their-natural and moderate 
wants supplied. Within the last week or so two New York papers have 
tried to obtain a vote of Congressmen and Senators as to the repeal of 
the silver bill. If we are to be influenced by their reports the repeal is 
nearly certain. Let us hope so. It is humiliating to see a great nation 
floundering in such a mess, when nothing but the simplest common 
sense is necessary. Yet it is a matter of votes, and we can have no cer- 
tainty until the repeal is actually accomplished. 

Meantime, we should be thankful that matters move along quietly in 
Canada, and that, apparently, we can abide the issue, whatever it may 
be. We have had a close money market, sharply following a period of 

reat ease. A collapse in local stock speculation occurred, and was per- 
ectly natural. Those who were hurt blamed the banks, but this is 
nothing new. It was, doubtless, well that. speculation was checked at 
that time, and not allowed to run a few months longer. Looking 
around us, while every caution is necessary, we do not see anything in 
the outlook which is not hopeful for Canada. It will be strange if, 
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when the dust has blown away, British investors do not see in our 
steadiness and sound financial position good reason to invest in this. 
country some of that constantly increasing income which in the past 
has flowed so easily to the southern half of the world. 
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CANADIAN AND AUSTRALIAN BANKING. 


The following remarks are from the annual address of Mr. George 
Hague, general manager of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, to the 
shareholders at their annual meeting. No English or American banker 
has a wider, or more justly merited reputation than Mr. Hague. The 
financial world has lately had some very striking object lessons in the 
matter of abuse of credit. Since the beginning of the present year 
there has been the most terrible succession of bank failures in Australia 
that has ever been known. What was the cause of it all? The cause 
can be stated in one word, viz., too much borrowed money. For many 
years back the Australian Governments were borrowing money to an 
amount far beyond anything we have ever known. Victoria alone, with 
a es ggasi of only a million, has run up a debt of $220,000,000, The 
other colonies borrowed somewhat in the same ratio. The enormous 
amount of five or six hundred millions of borrowed money was spent 
in a population far less than that of Canada. This of itself was suffi- 
cient to produce a certain amount of inflation, but it would not have pro- 
duced the disasters that have overwhelmed the banking interest had it 
not been supplemented by another enormous influx of borrowed money, 
viz., the amount of English and Scotch money sent out to Australia in 
the shape of deposits. These two great financial currents were in opera- 
tion at the same time, but the second was in a far more dangerous form 
than the other. It amounted to nearly two hundred millions of dollars, 
and was all poured into the banks, who, as they paid stiff rates of inter- 
est for it, were driven by constant pressure to seek employment for it. 
Unfortunately for the banks of Australia, they were not under the re- 
straint of wise and thoroughly digested banking laws, as we are here. 
And I wili pause for a moment to say that, so far as I know, there is no 
country in the world where banking laws have been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed with all their bearings, both in Parliament and by bankers them- 
selves, as Canada, and no country whose banking law is, taken as a 
whole, as good. But, to return to Australia, the effect of all this was 
an enormous lending by the banks, on lands and mines and fixed prop- 
erties, this not being confined to one city or locality, but extending to 
every locality and to the whole population. This was very bad bank- 
ing, as we know from former experience in Canada. Along with this 
came inevitably an enormous increase of spending on imported goods, 
immense. extensions of mercantile credit, and lines of banking accom- 
modation, and also of prodigious and rapid development in building 
and improvements of all kinds, both private and public. 

There never was in the world, apparently, such a wealthy and pros- 
perous community as filled the Australian colonies a few yearsago. But 
the foundation was not solid. Winnipeg and Manitoba were exactly in 
the same condition ten years ago, and from the same cause, viz., that 
coincidently with the expenditure of immense sums of borrowed money 
on public enterprises there were enormous sums of money taken from 
outside the province and deposited in banks. The very same features 
were common to both, viz., a prodigious rise in values, vast increase of 
wages, incomes, profits and luxurious expenditure, large numbers of 
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people rolling in wealth, and a general belief that this was the natural 
condition of things, and would go on forever; followed by aturn of the 
tide, difficulty in realizing property, heavy fall in values, enormous 
losses to the lenders of money, and finally an all but universal break- 
_ down of credit and business. In the case of Manitoba, if there had 

been established in the Province at that time local banks and local loan 
companies, every one of them would have failed. As it was, every 
bank and loan company that did business there, ourselves included, 
inade heavy losses. In Australia the loan companies were the first to 
feel the reaction. They also had been borrowing money freely in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and lending it on inflated values. These concerns 
became embarrassed or bankrupt one after another for a year or two, 
and then the turn of the banks came. These banks were mostly large 
institutions with a heavy capital and ample reserves. Yet they went 
down one after another, the failure of one increasing the distrust in 
others, until at last there were only three left ; these three having been 
distinguished for their caution and prudence in the midst of abounding 
folly and excitement. _ 

I need not remind you that the state of things above described has 
no parallel in Canada. No conclusion with regard to Canadian credit 
can be drawn from this Australian experience. The Dominion Govern- 
ment has not been on the English market as a borrower for years. The 
large expenditures on the Pacific railroad construction were finished 
many years ago. There has been no general inflation in real estate, and 
any threatening symptoms in particular localities have subsided. And 
as to our own Provincial government, as I note further on, the tendency 
to imprudent borrowing has been entirely stopped, and an equalization 
established between income and expenditure. My judgment is, that 
despite certain unfavorable features in business which cannot but press 
themselves on the attention of bankers, there is much quiet and solid 
prosperity in Canada at present. & 

Canada, as a whole, never went through an experience like this of 
Australia, though Ontario once did from the same causes, with the 
same symptoms, and with the same result. At the time of the construc- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Railway, nearly forty years ago, immense sums 
of money were rapidly poured into Canada, while in Ontario a series of 
magnificent crops sold at high prices (two dollars a bushel for wheat) 
produced along with the other a condition of inflation which carried 
away everybody’s judgment. The Bank of Upper Canada made a profit 
of 25 per cent. in 1855, and was foolish enough to pay it all away to its 
stockholders, to their great glory and gratification. Three or four 
years afterwards the bank was wiped out of existence with ignominy ; 
and so in course of time was every other bank in Ontario that had par- 
pose wg in the abounding wealth that preceded the downfall that came 
in 1857. 

If you want to realize the Australian condition of things, just imagine 
that the deposits of our banks were doubled; that they were fiercely 
competing with one another for persons to borrow the money they had 
at command; that the loan companies of Ontario had double the 
money to lend that they have; that everybody’s discount account was 
doubled or trebled, that imports dnd mercantile credits were doubled or 
quadrupled ; that the value of farming land was doubled and city and 
town property all over Canada increased in value four or five fold—all 
resting on continually increasing supplies of borrowed money; then 
that a tremendous reaction came ; that values fell, credits were curtailed, 
half the country ruined, and every bank in the country shut up except 
three. I make bold tosay that all this might have happened, and crobably 
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would have happened if the banks of Canada had laid themselves out, 
some years ago, to ovtain deposits of English and Scotch money, as 
those of Australia did. They had the opportunity of ie % and could 
have got any number of millions if they had desired it, , ourselves, 
were almost teased with applications from Scotland asking to be allowed 
to open agencies for the receipt of deposits there. We did not take a 
dollar and for this good reason: We would have been compelled to 
lend the money on this side either on the Stock Market or to mercan- 
tile customers. The first would have driven speculation wild, the sec- 
ond would have eventually ruined our customers. And if all the banks 
had pursued the same course, we would have had several years of wild 
boom, followed by the most dismal and crushing poverty that Canada 
has ever known. The people of the Dominion, owing to the good judg- 
ment and sober-minded sense of the bankers of Canada, are not plunged 
in the depths of such misery now. : 


% 
> 





COMPETITION IN BANKING. 


Mr. George Hague, general manager of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada, remarked in his last annual address : 

“With regard to competition in banking, I have already expressed 
the opinion that it has proceeded to unreasonable lengths. Competition, 
in its essence, is simply a striving on the part of certain persons which 
can best serve the community. So far as it serves the best interests of 
the community it is beneficial. But it has already been shown that to 
lend the community too much money is not beneficial, but the contrary. 
Neither is it beneficial to make the borrowing of money from banks so 
easy that almost anybody can get any amount he wishes. A manufact- 
urer, who was ruined some years ago, told me that the cause of his ruin 
was that he was once induced to change his bank account. His former 
bankers, he said, and said sorrowfully, used to check and restrain him 
when they thought he was extending beyond bounds, either in the total 
of his business or in the amount of credit he gave to individuals. But 
his new bankers put no restraint upon him whatever. This freedom 
from restraint was a most pleasant experience while it lasted, but it 
induced in him a free and easy style of doing business, which filled his 
books with bad debts and finally brought him to ruin. His experience, 
I venture to say, has been the experience of thousands amongst us. 
Thus far with regard to the most dangerous phase of bank competition, 
viz., the competition as to which shall lend the most money on the 
easiest terms. 

“The competition of merchants who shall sell the most goods on 
credit is open to the same remarks. To flood the country with too 
many goods sold on long credit is as bad as to flood the country with 
too much borrowed money. When traders under the force of compe- 
tition sell their goods cheaper and cheaper until, as we hear sometimes, 
they deliberately sell staples without profit at all, one may doubt whether 
it is reason or passion that is directing their operations, and how long it 
will take for them to lose all they have. But the competition as to 
which shall give the largest amount of credit to traders, and which 
shall have the biggest accounts on their books, is more mischievous 
than the other. nkers, however, should have something to say in 
this matter, as their operations cannot be carried on without a free style 
of discounting. This brings us back to the point from which we started, 
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that too much borrowed money is detrimental to the interests of both 
rties. 

es With regard to the profits of business, I cannot think the outcry 
reasonable that some of our manufacturing concérns are making con- 
siderable profits at i gens All business has its fluctuations. There 
are good years and bad years. Some of the concerns that are making 
large profits now made no profit at all for many years running. There 
are manufacturing companies in this city that have paid their stock- 
holders nothing for many years back. If a turn in the tide came and 
they paid ten per cent. steadily for years to come it would not make an 
average return of five per cent. It is only reasonable, therefore, to look 
at both sides of the question. : : 

“And experience is showing that it is more and more difficult to 
carry on busjness successfully. There was a time when almost any- 
body could make money either out of farming or any other pursuit. In 
these days it is impossible to succeed without a practical knowledge of 
business, close application, the adoption of all new methods and appli- 
ances, and the exercise of sound judgment and self-restraint in giving 
credit. The banks as a whole hold the purse strings of the supply of 
money for mercantile purposes, and all my experience points to this 
conclusion—that they have it in their power to do much to promote 
mercantile success or failure. I verily believe, looking back over the 
varied events of thirty years’ management in Toronto and Montreal, 
that if the banks generally came to a good understanding among them- 
selves as to the manner in which they would lend money, the rules they 
would adopt about the security for it, and as to limitation in amounts 
according to the circumstances of borrowers, the number and amount of 
the failures that occur year by year might be diminished one-half. I 
put this on record as my deliberate opinion, and would be glad if due . 
note were taken of it. What benefit would arise from this you can 
readily imagine. I for one would be well pleased to see it.” 





_—_—_ 
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THE LATE ANTHONY J. DREXEL. 


The following tribute to the character of the late Anthony J. Drexel 
was published in the Philadelphia Evening Star, by the editor of that 
journal, Hon. John Russell Young, a long-time friend of the eminent 
philanthropist and banker. 

“ The death of Mr. Drexel is not merely an incident in our teeming 
city life, but an event of National significance. But yesterday he was 
with us—a part of the activities of a strained, over-taxed society—heavy 
burdens upon him—but ever the gentle, kindly, resolute man—no fig- 
ure on Chestnut street more conspicuous, none more prompt in its daily 
attendance upon business and duty. He filled a large space in our mu- 
nicipal economy—was in many ways the most conspicuous figure in its 
citizenship. In his departure our loss as a city is great indeed. But it 
likewise a loss to the nation—to the world of commerce and finance. 

“ We are none of us brave enough not to feel the death of our kings. 
Mr. Drexel had long been sovereign in the realm to which destiny had 
appointed him. To us he was the modest, accomplished gentleman, 
but to the world of finance he gave laws, and his edicts were obeyed from 
Philadelphia to Shanghai. It is not merely that one of vast fortune has 
died. When Mr. Vanderbilt passed away his estates had become a 
‘system.’ Mr. Gould left sinister traditions which we would not invoke. 
The Astor inheritance was an entailed estate, managed by bookkeep- 
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ers and rent gatherers. Mr. Drexel, however, was in the abundant 
sweeping urgency of affairs, his plans scaring | States and continents, 
He was in truth a king, and from.the realm of finance a sovereign has 
departed. 

P The sudden cessation of such a force would be a grave event under 
any circumstances. At the present hour it is especially hard to bear, 
for this is a period of stress; the seas of bankruptcy high and threaten- 
ing. Our statesmen are confronted with the gravest problem that has 
taxed financial genius since the funding experiences of Alexander 
Hamilton. Where is the wisdom to advise, the courage to govern and 
subdue these implacable influences that press upon the President and 
Sait, ed What counsellor can take the place of our sure and stead- 
fast friend? Madness in silver, frenzy over irredeemable paper, assaults 
upon the national credit. With this dreary outlook the advice of such 
a man would seem to be as essential to the welfare of the nation as the 
political sagacity of the statesman or the soldier’s sword. At no time 
in kis remarkable career was it more important to the people that An- 
thony J. Drexel should live. The summons comes, the word of farewell 
is spoken. The battle for the national honor is impending, and one of 
our chief leaders lies dead. Truly it is vain to read the inscrutable de- 
crees of God. 

“ From the loss of the nation, in the absence of Mr. Drexel from these 
stupendous issues, we turn to another consideration. Death has taken 
from our city her foremost citizen, Mr. Drexel was a Philadelphian, 
born under the shadows of Independence Hall. Through vet phase of 
fortune he never failed in allegiance to his birthplace. is enter- 
prise went into all lands. There were adventures in Great Britain 
or India or Spain. His way was beset with temptations to other fields, 
with ambitions that would have dazzled the accustomed Napoleons of 
finance—worlds to conquer if this man would but essay the task. All 
these golden enticements, Mr. Drexel put aside forthe homely, endur- 
ing happiness of being with his own people, whom he loved, whom he 
never was so happy as when serving; who honored him diving and 
mourn him dead. 

“In this season of cant and pretense, that city is blessed indeed which 
can feel strong in her citizenship. Philadelphia, to her roll of illustri- 
ous sons, now adds the name of Drexel. ratefully this is done—for 
in true citizenship Philadelphia has ever been blessed, as can be seen 
when we read the names from Penn, Shippen and Wharton, down to 
our own day. That roll will bear no worthier name than that of the 
honored gentleman who lies dead in an Austrian hamlet beyond the 
seas. This civic fame was not earned as a financier, but as essentially a 
true, virtuous man, whose life and conversation were an example to his 
kind. To have lived such a life is the supreme claim to civic renown, 
and Mr. Drexel has worn the crown for many blameless years. 

“ Passionate in his devotion to the dear mother town, in whatever ad- 
vanced the public good he was instant and unceasing. For a genera- 
tion there has been no movement conducing to the public welfare in 
which he did not lead. Apart from this, who shall ever know the 
benedictions that have fallen from that gracious, princely hand—the 
light upon dark places, the sunshine and hope upon waste, and remorse 
and despair? It is not alone in the splendid benefaction with which 
Mr. Drexel rounded his career—the institute whose stately halls were 
but yesterday thrown open by his command. It is not alone in the 
other institutions which represent the beneficence of his house. These, 
indeed, give the Drexel name an enviable place among those who live 
to love their fellow-men. But the life of Mr. Drexel. was his highest 
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claim to our citizenship. He walked from day to day as one fearing 
God and honoring his fellow-men. And when this is said all is said— 
and we have told the story of a ripe, consummate career. 

“ Philadelphians can never forget that the genius of Mr. Drexel made 
this city one of the money capitals of the world. Those of us. who 
have studied the country under European skies know the prominence 
of Philadelphia as compared with its esteem at home. That spirit of 
self-deprecation, which Philadelphians inherit from the self-denying pre- 
cepts of Quaker ancestors, vanishes when we realize the place we hold 
on the Bourse and Lombard street. We owe this to Mr. Drexel. He 
made his house one of the great financial centers, and in foreign eyes — 
no sudden uprisen Chicago or speedily flung together metropolis like 
New York could dispute the supremacy. This was not the smallest 
service of a memorable career, and may be dwelt upon as showing what 
a true son and citizen may do for his city when he serves it with sincer- 
ity and zeal. | 

“It was a full and busy life, with more successes than are given to 
men. Never in our city history—not even when Stephen Girard dom- 
inated its commerce—has Philadelphia been governed by a power as 
overmastering as that of the house of Drexel. There has scarcely been 
a day for a long period when we have not read of some new achieve- 
ment. The mighty enterprises which bind the States together as rail- 
way systems, one after another seemed to pay tribute to the genius of 
Drexel. Now it was the rearrangement of the West Shore for the Van- 
derbilts ; then it was the rescue of the Southern railways from financial 
ruin. Again it was the Reading and its alliances. One after another 
came to the house, even as it willed, in suppliance or surrender, and 
what it ordained was done. There has been no such concentration of 
financial power in American history, and we can only find a counterpart 
in that great house of the Rothschilds, which for nearly a century has 
been the arbiter of nations and kings. 

“While such an influence, overmastering and supreme, is not, as a 
rule, to be welcomed, may rather be deemed an outcome of general 
business timidity or apathy, in the hands of Mr. Drexel it was never 
abused. To build up rather than break down was the law of its sov- 
ereignty, and when the long list of its triumphs is studied it will be 
seen that it was honest work and patriotic, and conducive to the public 
good. We know that a great man has left us. We feel that a 
master has passed away, but it is not with that sentiment of relief so 
often invoked by departing greatness, as if some mighty, depressing 
spell had been broken. In sorrow, rather, we take our leave, in grate- 
ful remembrance of one whose aims, however high and absorbing, were 
never foreign to patriotism or the welfare of his fellow-men. 

“Great achievements, supreme possibilities, dazzling eminence in his 
financial world, the power to make or unmake, opportunities and suc- 
cesses without end, the possession of a vast fortune, all were in this 
extraordinary career. Likewise deep afflictions, trials, bereavements 
such as are seldom borne. Those of us who have looked upon the face 
of Mr. Drexel, with its ever engaging smile, as seen in these streets for 
ten years, have noticed that grief and care were waiting deep, pathetic 
lines. For the hand of death had been upon his home—so many loved 
ones, SO many nearest and dearest taken in rapid, inscrutable succes- 
sion. Yet through these bereavements we saw the proud, resolute 
laborer pass daily to his task. The work appointed he would do. His 
life of usefulness he would live. He.labored to the end. It found him 
in the strenuous activity of his affairs. It came in silent swiftness—even 
as a bolt from the cloudless heavens, silent, swift, irrevocable, perhaps 
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as he may have prayed that it would come, feeling, as has been written, 
that until his work was done he could not die and then he would not 
live. Farewell, and again farewell! In the thirty years that we knew 
him we knew no gentler, kindlier soul. The nation loses one it will 
sorely grudge. But to those who were within the sanctuary of his 
friendship there remains a sacred feeling, reverence for a noble charac- 
ter, infinite sorrow that we may not while time endures see his face 


again. 
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THE “BANCHE POPOLARI” OF ITALY. 


From an English point of view no form of co-operative credit estab- 
lished abroad is likely to command a greater amount of interest than 
that which has found a congenial home in Italy. The two German sys- 
tems, excellenf as they are, there is no denying it, present. themselves 
to our commercial instincts as unfamiliar and outlandish. To Italy, the 
parent of European banking, trained through centuries in habits of 
business which by adoption have become our own, belongs the credit of 
putting the uncouth principle into presentable garb and minting the ex- 
cellent gold, raised on the banks of the Elbe and Rhine, into currency 
which may pass from mart to mart. When Signor Luzzatti began his 
excellent work, Italy stood in sore need of some such form of popular 
credit. Usury was rampant, and.no less exacting than when in 1430the 
Seignory of Florence had found itself compelled to call in the aid of the 
Jews, in order by their intervention to check the extortionate rapacity 
of Christian money lenders—and, again, when the three Franciscan 
friars, a little later in the same century, in pity for the suffering poor, 
gave to the world the valuable institution of the Monti di Pieta, which 
to us are known only in their deteriorated form. In the nineteenth 
century, according to Signor Luzzatti, it behooved democracy to render 
to the poor the same service which in days of greater youth and energy 
the church had discharged, and to draw its sword for “ war with usury 
(guerra all’ usura).” 

Moreover, the country was commercially undeveloped, if not unsound. 
Protracted divisions and oppression had kept it poor in the main 
sources of national production. The country which had taught all 
nations banking possessed little commerce; the country in which the 
Georgics were written owned an agriculture little advanced upon that 
which Virgil had described. Many attempts had been made to provide 
help. As Spain had her Josztos, so Italy had her montz frumeniar?é, her 
montt nummaré and montt det Paschi** Governments had sought to 
furnish assistance in their own paternal way, and even while Signori 
Luzzatti was taking up his economic apostleship, ministers like Signori 
Torelli and Grimaldi might be heard strenously urging banks and pub- 
lic corporations to make their funds available for rescue of the needy. 
The measures taken had the effect of bringing relief in the shape of 
reasonable credit to some /arge proprietors. But to the poor their re- 
sult was #z/. All this Government and capitalist meddling and peddling 
evidently was powerless to ensure real and lasting improvement. 


f 
* All these institutions did good work, but work purely charitable. In 1878 there 
were still 1,465 monti frumentari (or pecunar?) in existence, es ype between them 
14,781,998 lire in loans. -They were practically abolished, compelled either to convert 
themselves into institutions of a different type, or else to close their doors, by a law 
passed in 1887. 
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Better success had attended the useful reconnoitring work which two 
different classes of banks had tentatively ventured upon in the field of 
popular credit, pointing the way—dimly and vaguely, it might be, but 
still, generally speaking, correctly—for more thoroughgoing reform. 
The Italian joint-stock banks have detected very much sooner than any 
of their sister institutions elsewhere the immense value of what may, 
by analogy, be termed third-class traffic—the banking business of those 
millions of comparatively poor people, who make up by their numbers 
what they lack in individual wealth. By a variety of little experimental 
expedients they have studied to attract such humble customers to their © 
counters. The savings banks did even better. The Italian savings 
banks have the reputation of numbering among the best-managed in 
the world. Evidently they have a thrifty people to deal with, pouring 
in their millions of lire with a readiness which sometimes appears to 
become almost embarrassing. In addition to the Post Office Savings 
Banks, scattered all over the country, and enjoying certain peculiar 
privileges—such as the power of collecting small savirtgs down to the 
amount of five centesimi (a halfpenny)—there were in 1883 no fewer 
than 356 other banks in Italy, holding between them deposits exceeding 
742,000,000 lire (£29,680,000). Of that sum only 154,000,000 lire was laid 
out in mortgages. For the remainder, if it was not to remain ruinously 
idle, a use must be found in small loans, under powers which practicall 
leave the directors carte blanche in respect of their investments. Still, 
with all these aids—and others which I need not stop to enumerate— 
the great national want remained unsatisfied, even though banks and 
savings banks had often more money than they knew what to do with. 
Means and end did not fully agree—the machine was evidently not 
adapted to its work. 

Signor Luzzatti, with the shrewdness of a born man of business, dis- 
covered what was needed. He began his work in 1863, when still quite 
a young man, and proclaimed to the world his ideas upon “The Diffu- 
sion of Credit,” in a little book which at once fixed attention upon its 
author. He had learnt credit co-operation in the school of Schulze- 
Delitzsch, and to this day to his amnicing eyes, Schulze-Delitzsch— 
though in more respects than one he himself has departed from, and, in 
some points, even reversed, his practice—remains “z/ sommo maestro 
della cooperazione.” But he also perceived very clearly, that a mere me- 
chanical copying of Schulze-Delitzsch’s system—such as was about the 
same time carried out in ris ip iat inevitably lead to disappoint- 
ment. The circumstances of the two countries were too widely differ- 
ent. Moreover, it is plain that from the outset he perceived that 
Schulze had burdened his work with too complex an apparatus and too 
great a variety of objects, and had weakened it by relying on too large 
a number of supports not quite reconcilable among themselves. To 
answer in Italy, the machinery applied must be simple and business- 
like, and of a distinctly local type. Improving with a happy skill upon 
Schulze’s work, Signor Luzzatti produced that of which he might well 
say with justifiable pride :—“ We have not copied an institution, but pro- 
duced a new type and, impressing upon it the stamp of Italian origi- 
nality, we have created the Banche Popolari.” 

Experience has amply justified his independent action. His work is 
not perfect. What is? In view of well “éfagées” banks, reaching 
down to modest workingmen’s establishments with four-shilling shares, 
and of large sums of money annually distributed among the poor by 
means of an instrument which has become the peculiar glory of the 
banche popolari, one cannot well in the present day maintain the 
charge to which in a manner Signor Luzzatti himself at one time 
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pleaded guilty, namely, that of neglecting the poor—whom he referred 
to friendly societies as his follower Signor Levi does to the monti di 
pieta. But his banks still, naturally, fail to minister adequately to the 
wants of small agriculture.* However, we cannot have an omnibus to 
— a load of people along the well-paved streets of a town, which 
shall also serve as a light Ae to jolt the isolated peasant over 
his rough mountain tracks, ithin their own sphere—a large one, and 
one in which cheap and easy credit is of inestimable value—the banche 
popolari render invaluable service, and they render it with a business- 
like ease and smoothness, with a readiness and adaptability to circum- 
stances, which make them on their own ground a model of excellent 
execution. | 

If Schulze’s system was to be adapted to Italian wants, the first 
stumbling-block to be cleared out of the way, Signor Luzzatti clearly 
saw, was that obnoxious principle, unlimited liability. In Italy, in spite 
of Francesco Vigand’s vigorous pleading in its defense, that would 
never do. “ Our people would never have joined an association which 
threatened them with such grave danger,” ‘frankly avows Ettore Levi. 
Giustino Fortunato goes so far as to say that in the Southern provinces 
of the kingdom the adoption of unlimited liability must have made co- 
operative credit “absolutely impossible.” at Lumley in his Blue 
Book Report wholly confirms this opinion. ‘“ Unlimited liability,” he 
says, “ would have deterred persons of means and education, and at the 
same time the character and habits of the people themselves would have 
disinclined them from entering any association involving so great a 
risk.” Signor Luzzatti himself, condemning unlimited liability, pro- 
nounces it “an economic tradition of Germany descended from the 
propertied classes to the poor.” It was reserved for Dr. Wollemborg to 
show how it might after all be made palatable to the Italians. But that 
was under totally different circumstances. 

But if unlimited liability was to be rejected, on what security were 
funds to be obtained ? As it happened, there were forces at work which 
at the outset helped the constructor of the new system not a little. 
There were vast stores of money lying ready to his hand, whose owners 
were not only willing, but even eager, to let him have them, if he could 
at all satisfy them of his trustworthiness. “In doing so,” says Signor 
Luzzatti frankly in his annual address of 1889, “they have only con- 
sulted their own interests.” But all the same he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the ready ana most opportune assistance received, alike from the 
large savings banks, with their hoards of unemployed money, and from 
the trading banks, anxious to extend their custom. The latter actuall 
“vied with one another,” in their efforts to take the new People's 
Banks under their “ maternal peeps a The Banco di Napoli 
offered to discount bills at one per cent. under the ordinary bank rate. 
The Banco di Sicilia was ready to find four-fifths of the capital required 


* It is but fair to state that Signor Luzzatti and his friends deny this. Signor 
Luzzatti some time ago declared that his banks had been the means of advancing to 
agriculture in his country no less than 80,000,000 lire (£3,200,000) M. Durand chal- 
lenges this, as by a long way an over-estimate. In 1889 Signor Luzzatti had statistics 
prepared showing the composition of 399 banche popolari, and found that out of 
234,073 members of these as many as 52,085 were small agriculturists : peasant pro- 
prietors and mefayers. Generally speaking, however, there can scarcely be any doubt 
that small agriculture has not received nearly adequate benefit from the banche. M. 
Durand frankly states that up to the time when Dr. Wollemborg provided for it popu- 
lar ay credit did not exist in Italy. That is no reproach to the banche. 
Excellent for other purposes, for that purpose they are not adapted. Hence the wel- 
come afterwards given to the Wollemborg casse, which meet the case of a needy 
peasantry, but would be out of place where Signor Luzzatti’s banche thrive best. 
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for starting even a considerable number of banche popolari within its 
own district. Under the law as it stood that proved impracticable. But 
the good will from which the offer proceeded remained available for 
other methods. On the face of it, if the popular banks wanted to exist 
any time, they must be honest. And Signor Luzzatti and his friends 
had too much at stake in their reputation to play recklessly with their 
new instrument of credit. The public banks resolved to trust him, and 
they have had no cause to regret it. The new custom has opened to 
them a vast additional field of business, all the trouble of cultivating 
which falls to the share of the People’s Banks, leaving to themselves 
nothing but profit. 

There was another helping force which at their birth stood the new 
banche in good stead. “ We have issued,” says Signor Luzzatti in one 
of his addresses, ‘from the maternal womb of the friendly societies 
(delle viscere materne de quei sodalizi di reciproco aiuto). Friendly 
societies were well developed in Italy. The point is of importance to 
ourselves ; because it marks one of three great similarities of direct 
bearing on the establishment of People’s Banks, which link us Teuton 
English across the dividing gulf of very dissimilar France, Germany. and 
Switzerland, with the Latin Italians. Our common features are :—an 
equal familiarity with business, more especially banking ; some strikingly 
similar traits in agriculture, of which I have to speak later on; and the 
hold which the provident. principle, as expressed by iege societies, 
has secured upon the mass of the people of both nations. The first and 
third of these features have been of very material help in the formation 
of the banche popolari. And if we are ever to have a similar institu- 
tion, it will probably be built up on the same foundations, and may very 
well issue, as in Italy,, from the “ maternal womb” of the friendiy 
societies. The friendly societies of Italy at once saw the social and 
economic value of Signor Luzzatti’s idea, and took it up readily. His 
first experiment was made in connection with a friendly society of Lodi. 
The societies were, of course, wholly debarred by their rules from prac- 
ticing the new principle themselves. But if they could not convert 
themselves into loan banks, they could at any rate supply the banche 
with members and secure to them support by making their system 
understood among those for whom it was mainly intended. From the 
first they stood by the banche. The two have become sworn allies. 
And the banche have had many an opportunity of repaying the favor of 
early support by substantial pecuniary services rendered when they had 
become strong. 

Unlimited liability having been ruled objectionable, to what extent 
would Signor Luzzatti go with his “master” on other points? The 
German Conta of both systems were essentially dorrowing banks. 
Schulze, it is true, did a little bill-discounting, as he did a little of 
almost everything that lending institutions of the most various kinds 
engage in. That “little of everything” Signor Luzzatti at once de- 
cided upon throwing overboard, as complicating business and conducive 
to weakness. And, in spite of adverse opinions expressed in Italy by 
Montanari and Fortunato—who were both in favor of borrowing—he 
elected to make the support of his own associations to consist, not in 
borrowing, but in the discounting and passing of bills of exchange. A 
bank, he held, must be a bank—whatever its object. Borrowing must 
needs mean dependence upon others, and put the whole body of trans- 
actions into a shape unfamiliar to Italians. Bills and current accounts 
they all understood. A bill might serve as medium alike for lending 
and for borrowing. It would keep the business simple, the money 
always “ mobilized ”—readily convertible. A bill, in fact, is the banker's 
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currency, as coin is that of the public.* The heads of Italian People’s 
Banks now ascribe much of their success to the tual state of readi- 
ness for all contingencies which they owe to their “ ever-mobilized port- 
folio.” In the crisis of 1880 the People’s Bank of Poggibonsi found 
itself hard beset. Upon the strength of its little capital of 90,000 lire 
(£3,600) it had taken 503,000 lire worth of deposits (£20,120), and dis- 
counted 550,000 lire worth of bills (£22,000). Under the circumstances 
its ruin would have been inevitable if it had not held its funds in bills 
which could be readily realized. The “miraculous development (mera- 
viglio sviluppo)” of his principal bank, the Banca Popolare of Milan, 
Signor Luzzatti himself ascribes mainly to its consistent practice of 
eo all calls made upon it, even when it had a right to “ notice,” 
with the cash payments which its “ever-mobilized portfolio” made 
always practicable. There appears to have been another reason 
prompting the founders of the banche popolari to decide in favor of 
bills as their main medium of exchange, which seems less conclusive. 
Their object was, like Herr Raiffeisen’s, to lend for productive purposes 
only, to supply on credit working capital for trade, commerce or agri- 
culture. And as Signor Levi aoe his master’s views, he held that 
as a rule a bill stands for a productive transaction at its inception; an 
ordinary loan for a transaction already completed, upon which there is 
a deficiency. A tailor buying his cloth to make clothes of, gives the 
manufacturer a bill, to mature when he has realized his profit. The 
man in difficulties, who cannot meet a bill previously drawn, comes to 
the bank for a loan. That may be so in Italy; it does not necessarily 
apply elsewhere. To banks in an assured position, however, bills offer 
another substantial advantage: they become a direct source of profit, 
over and besides their convenience, inasmuch as, with the new signature 
on their back, they are negotiable at a lower rate of discount. 

On all these grounds Signor Luzzatti resolved to found his banking 
practice mainly on bills of exchange (and current accounts). He issues 
shares—like Schulze-Delitzsch ; not so high as those which Schulze- 
Delitzsch began with, but on the other hand he is a little more exacting 
in respect of time allowed for payment. The shares must be paid up 
within ten months on pain of forfeiture. In addition, he will have an 
entrance fee, to serve as the beginning of a reserve, but mainly as an 
earnest money, to be forfeited in case of withdrawal. That makes 
things a little harsh for poor folk, as M. Durand points out. If there is 
—as happens, for instance, in the pattern bank, that of Millan—fifty lire 
to pay for the share, and twenty-five lire as an entrance fee, all within 
ten months, the tax becomes a little heavy for a poor workingman. 
But at the outset Signor Luzzatti did not care to have very poor men. 
They must goto some charitable or friendly society, in order, by its 
support, to raise themselves to a position in which they would hold a 
little stock of their own, and so become “ ripe” for the banca popolare. 
_In course of time things have adapted themselves to circumstances. 
There is no more encouraging feature about Italian People’s Banks than 
this, that one of them is never set up anywhere without calling up 
within very little time a family of others clustering around it to serve 
for different c/zentéles—more or less pretentious, as the case may be. 
By the self-evidence of its advantages the business seems to propagate 
itself. Thus, around the banca popolare of Milan have sprung up, in 
that city alone, eight new banks, as on a graduated scale; round the 


* A form of bill particularly recommended by the late Signor Mangili is that 
which was first introduced into this country under our “ Bills of Exchange Act, 1882,” 
making bills of exchange repayable by installments. 
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Bank of Bologna five; round that at Naples twenty—all of them more 
or less ¢agées, “ranged in tiers,” suiting their requirements to their 
own peculiar public, and issuing shares of from five lire (four shillings) 
up to 100 lire (£4). A rather curious feature about these shares is, that 
as the bank improves in position, they are issued at an advanced rate, 
the agzo being in every case fixed by actuarial valuation and advertised 
in the monthly Bollettino. It varies materially. In many cases there is 
none at all. In others it amounts to but a few centesimi. At Nereto, 
in 1889, it stood at 15.30 lire on the fifty-lire share: at Milan, in the 
Banca Co-operativa Milanese at twenty-five lire on fifty; at another 
place at fifty lire on eighty; at Lodi at as much as forty-five lire on 
sixty. Shares are withdrawable, of course; members may resign, as in 
Germany. Comparatively little use appears thus far to have been made 
of this privilege, and no danger whatever has arisen from it to the 
banche. In any case, of course, the entrance fee remains the property 
of the banche. | | 
Shares no doubt help a bank, based on the limited liability, up to a 
certain point. But in view of the work undertaken, their support, after 
all, goes only a very short way. If the bank is to be at all useful, very 
much larger funds have to be raised. For a short time after their foun- 
dation the banche (being, under the old law, nothing more than ordin- 
ary joint-stock companies) enjoyed the questionable privilege of issuing 
notes, for the value of which securities had to be deposited. The notes 
issued were mostly fifty centesimi notes—fivepenny paper. In 1872 they 
issued of this as much as £1,022,700. The privilege was withdrawn in 
1874, and the banks appear to have done all the better for losing it. 
While it lasted, it helped them in respect of cash only a very little, in 
comparison with their needs. If the banks wanted to coin working 
capital by receiving savings and ordinary Soponits, and passing on bills, 
they must first of all secure sufficient confidence with the public, and 
credit with the larger banks. Without unlimited liability, how were 
they to accomplish this? Signor Luzzati had his answer ready, but it 
staggered his countrymen by its ‘“‘ Utopian ” boldness :—the banks were 
to “ pledge (zfotecare) their honor,” to “ capitalize their honesty.” The 
great source of their credit was to be their “ high reputation for honesty 
and solvency (/a grande riputazione di onesta e di solidita).”” It sounded 
ambitious, but it has been made true, and at the present day, and since 
a long time, the high reputation of the banche is in very fact the main 
pillar of their strength, enabling them to stand safely amid a. troubled 
sea, during storms as severe as the commercial world has ever witnessed. 
One great cause which has led to this high reputation Signor Luzzatti, 
in reckoning up the elements of the almost miraculous success achieved, 
modestly ignores—namely, the remarkably skillful management under 
which the banks have found themselves from the beginning, the busi- 
ness-like practices and the astonishing resource of those who were 
placed at their head. A mere glance at their work must be sufficient to 
show that, as M.. Léon Say puts it, after a close inspection, these banks 
are “as skillfully organized as if the best actuaries of London and New 
York had given their help.” “ Toute cette organisation est remarquable 
comme ordre, ingéniosité, rapidité, perfectionnement technique.” Balance 
sheets, the smooth flow of business, the remarkable order pees 
throughout, all go to prove this. Co-operative credit appears indee 
to possess a gift of instilling sound business habits and business methods 
into its adherents. We have had occasion to notice precisely the same 
thing in connection with the German Raiffeisen Banks :—it is all order, 
r ity, exactitude, down to the minutest detail. From an actuarial 
point of view, however, this Italian business, with its technical banking 
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and a perfectly astounding multitude and variety of operations, is a 
_ different thing altogether from the elementary simplicity of Raiffeisen 
work, which, in its own sphere, is one of its chief recommendations, but 
which seems scarcely suited to the Italian banche. Signor Luzzatti was, 
at the outset, assisted by a curious piece of luck. The first banca popo- 
lare had been but a few days in existence when a monetary crisis, 
ier hay all business into confusion, furnished to its founders an oppor- 
tunity for showing their ready resource, and, by using it skillfully, to 
raise their bank at once into public favor and reputation. The late 
Felice Mangili, who was Secretary of the bank, relates the incident in 
his Mémoire—Festschrift the Germans would call it—published in 1881. 
Barely had the Bank of Milan opened the doors of its modest office in 
1866, when Italy was plunged into war. In the then state of affairs that 
meant a financial crisis, and the Italian Government, by way of aggra- 
vating it, had preceded the aie ing hostilities by enacting forced 
currency for the notes issued by the National Bank, There was general 
consternation. The dsagzo went up to 1o per cent. The Savings Bank 
of Milam alone lost about 800,000 lire before it rightly knew where it 
was. The puclic were in a state of ferment, and serious disturbances 
were apprehended. The banca popolare promptly came to the rescue, 
offering to issue $::0z di cassa—bonds, or bills, that is, not notes—for 
sruall amounts: five, three, two lire, against security. The public 
jamped at the oppoitune suggestion. The Giunta Municipale readily 
appeased it, and the printing press was at once set at work with admir- 
able effect. A serious crisis had been averted—and the reputation of 
the banca popolare was made. Within a year the number of its mem- 
bers rose from 400 to I,!53; its capital grew to 217,000 lire, its reserve to 
7,902 lire; at the end of the year it had discounted 687,606 lire worth of 
bills, had received 341,251 lire of deposits, the total of its transactions 
stood at 10,957,086 lire, its profits at 16,030, it was enabled to pay its 
members a dividend of five lire per share, that is, ten percent. The 
ship was fairly launched and sailing along with a favoring breeze in 
deep and smooth water.—Henry W. Wolff in People's Banks. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 





COLLECTION OF DRAFT. | 

A shoft time since we sent to a bank, in a town contiguous to this, a demand draft 
on a firm in that town, requesting that bank to collect and remit usthe amount. After 
an interval of ten days, during which the bank had held up the draft at the request 
of the drawees, the firm failed and made an assignment, and the bank returned our 
draft with that information. We very promptly wired the bank that we would hold 
it responsible for the amount of our draft. Can we dothis? What is the law and 
custom amongst banks in making collections ? 

REPLY.—Unless the bank can show that the draft could not have been 
collected at any time while it was in its possession, it is doubtless liable 
for the amount. The delay of ten days to make the collection, unless satis- 
factorily explained, certainly renders the bank liable. A bank must exercise 


due diligence in presenting a draft payable on demand, or at sight, or after 
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sight, receiyed for collection. When it has received a chiete to collect, drawn 
on a bank in’ the same town, the presentment must be made on the day of its 
reception, or the next one. This is a very old cule, and was long ago 
applied in the case of Smith 4. James (20 Wend. 192). The same rule 
applies to drafts. (Rand. on Com. Paper, § 1,096). In Bolles on Bank 
Collections many of these cases of negligence in making presentment are 
described. Attention is called especially to the case of Fox v. Davenport 
National ‘Bank (70 La. 649), and the First National Bank of Denver case 
(4 Dill. 290). In one of the cases a draft was transmitted for collection to 
the Girard National Bank of Philadelphia which was payable at another bank 
in the same city. It would have been paid if it kad been presented that 
day, or the next, but the Girard Bank transmitted it by miail on the second 
day and not by messenger, and before reaching the other bank it had 
failed. The messenger could have reached the bank in an hour. The 
Girard Bank was regarded as negligent in presenting the draft for payment. 
(119 Pa, 212.) It escaped liability, however, on another ground which need 
not be described. Another case worth examination is the Mound City Matas 
and Color Co. v. Commercial Nat. Bank (4 Utah 353). 











BANK COLLECTIONS. 

A customer deposits a check of his customer upon a bank in another town (in 
this case there is but one bank there), and we send it to the bank upon which it is 
drawn, the day following the one on which it is deposited, say the 12th. On the 
14th the bank to whom we sent it remits a draft on their N. Y. correspondent, 
which we forward to our N. Y. correspondent for collection the same day we receive 
it, which was the 15th, and on the 1oth it is presented and, dishonored, protested 
and returned. The bank which issued it having failed on the 18th, we receive it 
back on the 22d and ask the depositor of the check for which the draft was intended 
as payment to reimburse us for the amount of the original check and protest fee 
upon the draft as we had given him credit for the check when he deposited it. He 
refuses to repay us. Can we maintain an action and recover from him? 

‘We haye this pasted on the cover of all of our pass books: *‘ This bank in re- 
ceiving collections acts only as your agent, and does not assume any responsibility 
beyond due diligence on its part the same as on its own paper.” We also have 
a notice like the enclosed stuck up at the receiving teller’s window where all depos- 
itors may see: ‘‘ Checks, Drafts, Notes, Acceptances and other items, not payable 
in this City, are received and forwarded for collection at depositor’s risk only, until 
we have received final actual payment.” If there are any decisions that you can ~ 
point us to please do so. 

REPLY.—In Levi v. National Bank (§ Dill. 104, 111), Judge Dillon 
said: ‘‘It is not unusual for bankers to credit their correspondents or cus- 
tomers with the amount of paper of a certain character at the time of its 
receipt. for collection, but such credits are provisional only, being made in 
anticipation that the paper will be promptly paid, and with the right to 
cancel the credit if the paper is dishonored.” No rule perhaps is better 
understood by bankers and their customers than this. Says Mr. Chief 
Justice Paxton in Hazlett v. Commercial National Bank (132 Pa. 118), 
‘* The mere fact that the collecting bank credited the [depositor] with the 
check as cash did not alter that relation. This is done daily—indeed, it is 
the almost universal usage to credit such collections as cash, unless the 
customer making such deposit is in weak credit. If the check is unpaid it 
is charged off again, and the unpaid check returned to the depositor.” 

The crediting on the occasion mentioned in this inquiry was clearly a 
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provisional one. The title of the check did not pass to the bank, and the 
depositor did not draw against the credit. He was the owner and could 
have recalled it at any time. The case of Zhe St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco R. Co. v. Johnson (133 U. S. 566) may be mentioned as an illus- 
tration. The company had made deposits and was credited with the 
respective items deposited. The bank having failed, the question was 
whether the title of the checks had passed to the bank, or remained with 
the depositor. The court decided that this was mainly a question of fact 
and decided in favor of the depositor. (See many cases cited or described 
in Bolles on Bank Collections, §§ 7-9.) 

As the crediting on this occasion was provisional the bank had the right 
to charge the check back on failure to collect the same. The depositor, 
therefore, must stand the loss, 

In some States it has been decided that a collecting bank has no right 
in a case of this kind to send a check to the drawee bank for payment, 
but must present the same through another bank. This is the law in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Colorado, but is not the law in the State from 
which this inquiry has been sent; nor in most of the States. All the 
cases may. be found in Bolles on Bank Collections, §§ 192, 1I92a. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





GENERAL. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.—By far the handsomest and every way the most com- 
plete guide-book that we have ever seen is the newly-issued volume of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, which describes its facilities for carrying passengers to 
and from the Columbian Exposition, and also describes the various attractions for 
the tourist which may be seen in a trip from New York to Chicago. The book is 
profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings and clear and distinct maps, and it 
has been beautifully printed by Allen, Lane & Scott, of Philadelphia, who are not 
ma if they are equaled, anywhere in the world as printers of this class of pub- 

ications. 


EASTERN STATES. 


WALLINGFORD, Conn.—The First National Bank has bought $50,000 more of 4 
per cent. Government bonds and increased its circulation to the legal limit of $135.- 
000, for which the United States Treasurer holds $150,000 worth of bonds. It is 
fortunate that this bank was in easy circumstances and thus able to take advantage 
of the low market for bonds and make this large purchase. 

BosToNn, Mass.—The Boston Mews Bureau says that it has made careful investi- 
gation of the rumors concerning the alleged holdings by savings institutions of cur- 
rency ordinarily on deposit with National banks, and finds that the reports are very 
much exaggerated, perhaps entirely groundless as regards Boston’s savings institu- 
tions, though they may be true to a minor extent respecting country banks. The 
184 Massachusetts savings banks held, October 31st, 1892, according to the official 
report of the commissioners, $955,131 in cash and $13,000,582 deposited in 
National banks on call. Of these sums 38 per cent. of the cash and 40 per cent. 
of the deposits were credited to the 16 Boston banks, and the five largest of these 
held 84 per cent. of the cash and 81 per cent. of the deposits. These same five 
banks now hold about $471,000 in cash in vaults, and $3,877,000 on deposit. It 
appears, therefore, that the gross changes in balances in eight months amount to an 
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increase of $162,000 cash, and an increase of $372,000 deposits, which is far from 
being unusual. A considerable of the change is accounted for by the fact that 
two of the large banks are cde aieuitden their dividend day, when an un- 
usual sum of ready ey must be on hand to meet the requirements of depositors 
who postpone drawing until the dividend is fully earned. _ 3 

Boston, MAss.—The final dividend from the assets of the Pacific National Bank 
of Boston has been declared. The amount was 1g per cent. on claims proved 
amounting to $2,397,129.52, and the aggregate dividends declared amount to 653¢ 
percent. This practically closes the record of the Pacific Bank failure and relieves 
Hon. Peter Butler from the responsibility which he has so long borne as receiver 
of the bank. The failure occurred March 18, 1886, and it was only a little while 
after that Mr. Butler was tendered the receivership. There are still two suits 
pending against the bank, but arrangements have been made to provide for them. 


Boston, MAss.—The greatest savings bank in this country is the Provident In- 
stitution, of Boston. It was started in 1816, and has run until this time with, to 
use the words of its president, Henry Lee, ‘‘ not the loss of a dollar by dis- 
honesty.” ‘‘ There is a tradition,” said Mr. Lee, ‘' that the bank was founded 
partly at the urgent request of good Bishop, afterward Cardinal, Cheverus, that his 
* people,’ as he called them, might have a place of deposit, so as not to-spend or lose 
their little savings. A few years later, at the bishop’s suggestion, the plan of partial 
withholding of the bank’s earnings and the declaration of surplus dividends every 
five years was adopted. This was to induce the same people to keep as well as to 
deposit their savings in bank.” The institution now has over 90,000 depositors and 
over $35,000,000 in deposits. The largest deposit which the management is 
allowed to accept is$1,000. The bank in the early period paid 5 per cent. interest, 
but the rate is now 4 per cent. The surplus dividends every five years are no 
longer paid, as the law of the State now requires the setting aside of a reserve fund, 


LEBANON, N. H.—The directors of the National Bank of Lebanon have 
voted to increase their bank note circulation from $25,000 to $100,000. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—Judge Chas. E. Batchelder has been elected to the pres- 
idency of the Portsmouth Savings Bank. A better selection could not have been 
made by that institution. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—The managers of the Citizens’ National Bank, of Engle- 
wood, state that all through the hard times the deposits have averaged $300,000. 
Five shares of the stock sold recently for $130 each. The surplus has increased 
from $15,000 to $18,000. 

New York Ciry—How To INCREASE THE CURRENCY.—Comptroller Eckels 
has received the following letter from Henry Clews on this subject :—‘‘ Dear Sir: 
The National Bank Act certainly should be amended to provide for notes being 
issued up to the par value of United States bonds, and another amendment would 
also be wise, to provide for an issue of notes against the surplus capital of the 
National banks, to the extent of 75 per cent. thereof. These two changes in the 
law would make an increase in National currency amounting to about $150,000,000 
and would provide the nation with enough new money for its needs, and it would 
be the best and most legitimate kind besides. The New York banks now have a 
surplus over capital of $70,000,000. The National banks of other cities and 
elsewhere have probably $100,000,000 in addition. This backing, in cash or its 
equivalent, to the notes issued against the same, would make them the strongest 
and most legitimate character of money in circulation. No stronger kind of money 
could be devised. The surplus against which the issue of these notes would be 
made would be under the National bank examiners. The constant increase in the 
surplus of the banks would also give an elastic character to such money, which is a 
very desirable feature.” 

New York CiTy.—Mr. A. C. Cheney, president of the Garfield National Bank, 
who died on the 13th of July, was born in Groton, N. H., 56 years ago, and went 
to New York when a boy. He was an office boy and soon worked his way up in 
the dry goods business. His operations became more extensive, and he was elected 

resident of a towing line. Of late years he has devoted his time to the Garfield 
ational Bank, of which he was president. He was also president of the Garfield 
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Safe Deposit Co. When the Nicaraguan Canal Co. was organized he was active in 
promoting its interests, and was elected president of the Nicaraguan Canal Construc- 
tion Co, A few years ago he resigned’ and was successed by ex-Senator Warner . 
Miller, He was a member of Lafayette Post and during the war served gallantly 
in a New York company. A member of the Madison Square Baptist Church, he 
was noted for his unostentatious charity. As a banker and business man he had 
ability of a high order, and his integrity was such that his word was as good as his 
bond. - He had accumulated considerable wealth, In politics he was an ardent 
Republican and always took an active part in the political campaigns. He was 
treasurer of the Republican State Committee when ex-Senator Fassett ran for Gov- 
ernor. Inthe campaign in which President Harrison was elected Mr. Cheney 
took an active part, and by his activity and outspoken sentiments did much to con- 
tribute to the success of the ticket. 


BROOKLYN.—The Broadway Bank is to erect a new building. The first two 
stories will have a frontage of Indiana limestone and polished granite, and the 
stories above will be pressed brick and terra cotta. The ground floor, which will 
have a depth of 100 feet anda width of 25, will be the quarters of the bank. It 
will have a Mosaic tiled floor with polished marble trimmings and an oak and 
polished metal partition. Besides the cashier’s and directors’ rooms, fitted up in 
splendid style, there will be every convenience provided for depositors. The vault 
of the new bank building will be fitted with all of the modern improvements. The 
floors above the banking department will be fixed as offices in the latest styles. 
The new building of the Broadway Bank will be a strong indorsement of the sound 
business foresight of the men who established the institution. The bank opened 
its doors for business January 8, 1888, and ever since that time it has prospered and 
kept in a line with the advance of the times. The men who control the affairs of 
the Broadway Bank are well known in the community and their soundness of busi- 
ness methods is proved by the individual Success they have made. The officers of 
the bank are: H. Batterman, President; E. M. Hendrickson, Cashier ; John H. 
Schumann, First Vice-President; William Lamb, Second Vice-President, and 
George H. Fisher, counsel. The Board of Directors has for its members H. Bat - 
terman, Millard F. Smith, H. S. Hollingsworth, J. H. Schumann, George H. 
Fisher, Charles Miller, William Lamb, Charles Naeher, H. B. Scharmann and 
Louis Bossert. 

CATTARAUGUS Co., N. Y.—Nearly every bank in the county was represented at the 
meeting held in Salamanca for the purpose of discussing plans for forming a county 
association. The idea, though a new one, meets with general favor and a com- 
mittee consisting of Hon. W. E. Wheeler, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Olean, E. B. Vreeland, president of the Salamanca National Bank, and 
C. A. Case, cashier of the Bank of Ellicottsville, were appointed to draft suitable 
by-laws to govern such an association, : 

SyRAcusE, N. Y.—The largely increased business of the banks of Syracuse has 
led to plans that are soon to be carried out by which the facilities of some of them 
are to be largely increased. The Robert Gere Bank is to be located within a year 
in new and very handsome quarters in the banking building now in course of con- 
struction in East Water street, next east of the Onondaga County Savings Bank. 
For some time the Trust and Deposit Company of Onondaga has felt the need of 
more commodious quatters and the State Bank, which is closely allied with this 
institution, has also been in need of more room. Arrangements have been made 
by which these two. banks will eventually occupy the entire lower floor of the Syra- 
cuse sevings Bank building. The plans are being matured, now that the Trust. 
and Deposit Company have a lease of that part of the building, by which the insti- 
tution is to oceney all of that floor excepting the northwest corner, just vacated by 
the Commercial Travelers’ Association, into which the State Bank will be removed. 
The Syracuse Savings Bank also feels the need of more room and they will take 
possession of the banking rooms now occupied by the State Bank on the second 
floor of the building.— Syracuse /Lerald, : 

PHILADELPHIA.—The death of the wealthy philanthropist, Anthony J. Drexel, 
will be sincerely mourned by the printers of the entire agent While living he 
gave a large amount of money to the Printers’ Home and remembered the 
fraternity in his will. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia National Bank has just‘completed some ex- 
tensive improvements of its building, which was erected in 1857 by the Bank of 
Pennsylvania. It was made of Quincy granite and iron, and took front rank among 
the great buildings of the country on account of its massive proportions and great 
solidity. It is said to have been the firstimportant fireproof building in the city, 
and has probably not been surpassed by any of modern erection.’ The offices of 
the Recorder of Deeds and Register of Wills were located there for more than 
twenty years. Upon their removal to the City Hall the bank directors decided to 
make a radical change in their property. The interior of the whole structure has 
been remodeled, and it seems incredible that the present quarters of the bank, with 
all its modern arrangements, perfect ventilation, bright and cheerful as , should 
ever have been the dark and gloomy offices ef the Recorder of Deeds. These apart- — 
ments, from the offices of the president and cashier on the Chestnut Street front to 
the vaults and directors’ room in the rear, are elegantly finished, and contain all the 
latest improvements for the speedy transaction of business. The main corridor, 
running through the building from Chestnut to Ranstead street, is most imposing, 
having an exceedingly handsome entrance, marble wainscot and floor. This will, 
no doubt, become a great thoroughfare, as it will afford easy access to the Bourse. 
In the upper floors of the building, the change is quite as great, and where before 
were inconvenient and depressing rooms, are now suites of offices having large, 
heavy plate glass windows and doors with frames of solid quartered oak. Every 
room is furnished with large closets, mirrors, fireproof safes, a free supply of hot 
and cold filtered water and every other convenience possible. On the site of the old 
banking room in the rear, a new building, corresponding in height with the front, has 
been erected. This will contain a large number of offices, all having the same con- 
venience of arrangements that so distinguishes those in the front, and as they will 
face the Bourse will be most desirable. Striking features of the whole structure are 
its perfect light and ventilation, its spacious halls and corridors. - Mail chutes and 
all approved modern conveniences have been placed in the building. The advan- 
tages have been largely availed of by corporations, considerable floor space having 
already been rented. A large room on the first floor is occupied by one of the 
departments of the Philadelphia Trust and Safe Deposit Company, and the whole 
of the front offices on the second floor, forming a magnificent suite, by the Bethle- 
hem Iron Company. A number of other prominent firms have also secured space. 
Being in the financial center of the city, facing the Custom House, on Chestnut 
street, with the Bourse that is to be in the rear, the Stock Exchange and other 
great institutions on every side, the alterations of this most impusing and magnifi- 
cent landmark for official purposes is believed to have been a good move in many 
ways. 

PHILADELPAIA.—A movement has been organized by some of the leading bank 
presidents to have Philadelphia made a central reserve city. President Tyler, of 
the Fourth Street National Bank, has the matter in hand, and has presented a peti- 
tion to Treasury Department and to a number of other bank presidents, all of whom 
signed it. At present, Philadelphia is only a reserve city for a limited area, while 
if it were made a central reserve city it is calculated that many new banks would 
open accounts here. The deposits of other banks in the Clearing House banks 
of this city are now about $19,000,000. It is claimed that if the change desired 
could be brought about the deposits would increase very considerably to the advan- 
tage of the Philadelphia business men, who would thereby secure increased 
accommodations. “The plan has been attempted before, but the movement has 
never been as promising as this one. 

TYRONE, PA.—The Blair County Banking Company, of Tyrone, has begun the 
erection of a fine bank building. . 

TOWANDA, PA.—The First National Bank of Towanda has had a phenomenally 
successful career. It was one of the first National banks organized under the law, 
and on the first instant declared its sixtieth semi-annual dividend. The institution 
has paid its share-holders in dividends $469,625, besides accumulating a surplus 
of $100,000. The par value of each share is $100 but it is difficult to buy the stock 
at less than $250 per share. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The State Bank is extending its business in the line of 
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issuing certificates -f deposit bearing interest. The certificates are issued for an 
length of time and bear interest on a sliding scale, increasing according to the length 
of time they run. The interest is calculated from the time of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal. ‘hey are proving a very popular way of placing deposits because of this © 
last feature which gives the depositor an advantage over the method of depositing 
in savings banks where interest only runs by periods of six months, and on mon 
drawn before the expiration of a period no interest is received. The State Ban 
adopted this kind of certificate about two years ago and has found them so accept- 
able that it has been decided to extend the system to large deposits and to longer 
periods than heretofore. ) 


>J 

VERMONT BANKS.—The growth and prosperity of Vermont is well sown in the 
history of banking in its different forms during the last thirty years. With only 
two places in its borders that contain over 10,000 inhabitants, there is no occasion 
for any banking institution with a large capital, yet there are 20 National banks 
that have a capital of $125,000 each or over, two of them having $500,000 capital 
each. In 1860 the number of savings banks in the State was I2, and amount on 
deposit $1,100,000. In 1870 the total amount due depositors was $2,700,000. In 
1880 there were 21 savings banks and trust companies with deposits amounting to 
$9,000,000. At the close of 1892 there were 36 like institutions in the State, and 
the total amount then due depositors was $24,600,000. The amount loaned by 
these institutions on mortgage outside the State exceeds $9,000,000, and over $7,- 
000,000 is invested in State, city, county and town bonds, most of them being outside 
the State. The charters of many of the banks expire within the next few years, but 
it is probable that nearly all will be renewed. These institutions, being organized 
and conducted by citizens in their own interest, are carefully managed, and in a 
prosperous condition, are profitable to their stockholders, an advantage to the people 
and an honor to the State. One of them, the First National of Bennington, for 
many years paid a dividend of 20 per cent., has never declared less than 5 per cent. 
semi-annually, and only a few years ago divided a surplus of $110,000 among its 
stockholders. Since its organization it has been managed by L. R. Graves, one of 
the best known financiers in the State. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The statement of the Burlington Savings Bank to July rst, 
1893, shows that it now has 10,270 depositors, with deposits amounting to $3,910,- 
925.82, being a gain of $310,504.53 for the past six months. They have increased 
their surplus during the same time over $18,000, and now have assets amounting 
to $4,133,750.43. 


WESTERN STATES. 


SALEM, SOUTH Dak.—It is said that the McCook County Bank will shortly 
increase its capital stock to $50,000. - 
$ Oscoop, InD.—The stock of the Ripley County Bank has been increased to 

50,000. 

Des Moines, IA.—The Bankers’ Iowa State Bank has opened its doors for 
business. President Head, Vice-Presidents Garlock and Reed, and Cashier Newell 
and several of the directors were present, and were kept busy with the business of 
the bank. The stock held by the present stockholders is already at a premium as 
it will only be issued as the needs of the bank require it. The management is 
thoroughly conservative and the directors represent a capital of over $5,000,000, 
and the solid and conservative banking interests of the State; they were very much 
encouraged by the outlook which promised in the near future to approve their 
judgment in starting ‘‘ the million-dollar bank ’’ in Des Moines. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Board of Hennepin County Commissioners has 
loaned $41,400 of the county sinking fund to the Irish-American Bank at the rate 
of 5 per cent. interest and accepting a bond for $85,000 to secure the loan. 

MissouRI.—The officers of the Missouri Bankers’ Association elected for the 
ensuing year are: President, J. M. Wilcoxson of Carrollton ; first vice-president, 
J. C. Russell, St. Louis; second vice-president, J. P. Huston, Marshall; third 
vice-president, Miss Kate M. Cox, Kingston ; secretary and treasurer, F. P. Hays, 
Lancaster ; assistant secretary, W. T. Bigbee, Springfield. The Executive Com- 
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mittee consists of W. J. Anderson of Kansas City, B. Jones of St. Louis and H. P. 
Farris of Clinton. 

Kansas City, Mo,—The Union National Bank has submitted to the County 
Court a proposition to pay interest at 1.57 per cent. on daily balances for the privi- 
lege of receiving the deposits of county moneys. A bond of $1;200,000 is 
required. ae 

MONTGOMERY CITY, Mo.—The Farmers and Traders’ Bank of this city has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. The increased issue of 
stock was taken by the shareholders of the Citizens’ Bank of this place, and the 
name of the bank was changed to the Union Savings Bank. A new Board of Di- 
rectors was elected and W. L. Gupton, cashier of the Citizens’ Bank, was chosen 

resident of the new bank and J. C. Uptegrove, cashier of the Farmers and 
Traders’ Bank, cashier. The business of the two old banks will be wound up by 
the officers of the new bank in the old Farmers and Traders’ Bank building. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The order of the State Banking Board concerning the matter of 
overdrafts has aroused the National banks. The State Banking Board received two 
letters to-day which bear directly on the question of overdrafts. The first one is 
from the First National Bank of Columbus, and reads as follows ; 

‘* State Banking Board, Lincoln, Neb. 

** DEAR SIRS—We are informed that you have issued a circular to State banks 
regarding overdrafts. We shall be pleased to receive a copy of this circular, and I 
think the majority of the National banks of the State would like to receive copies, 
and would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to co-operate with the State 
banks to discourage the practice of allowing overdrafts. 

‘** Yours truly, A. ANDERSON, President.” 

The second letter is from the State bank of Jensen, and reads as follows: 

** State Banking Board. 

‘* GENTLEMEN—I have your favor of July 5, and thank you for your kindness. 

I already have the following in conspicuous letters posted over the paying counter : 


POSITIVELY 
NO OVERDRAFTS ALLOWED. 
BY ORDER OF THE 
STATE BANKING BOARD. 


‘¢ This seems to be having the desired effect. 

‘* Very truly yours, D. Lewis, Cashier.” 

As an example of the work done by the State Banking Board it might be stated 
that up to the present time the board has fewer banks on its hands than the Comp- . 
troller of the Currency. A number of State banks are going out of business, and for 
a time are in the hands of the banking board ; but they are not broken banks and 
are not placed in the hands of a receiver. They are forced by the stringency of 
the money market to go out of business. The stockholders simply give’bonds to 
secure all the debts of the bank, and themselves suffer the losses entailed by the 
impossibility to realize on the securities of the bank. In this way the depositors 
are saved from any loss, and the banking board has thus done its duty. 

OmaAHA, NeB,—The Merchants’ National Bank bid three per cent for the treas- 
urer’s deposits. 3 : 

CALEDONIA, OHIO.—The entire capital and business management Of the Cale-. 
donia Deposit Bank has been transferred to Geo. Donnenwirth, L. C. Donnenwirth 
and Dr. John A. Chesney of Bucyrus, and Dan Babst of Crestline. L.C. Don- 
nenwirth has been installed as cashier, and M. P. Wright will continue to act as 
assistant cashier. This bank was organized eight years ago by the late William 
Rowse and several members of the Monnett family. Its capitalization was $25,000, 
Mr. Rowse being the heaviest stockhdlder, and he in time bought out the other 
stockholders, and thus became the individual proprietor of the bank. His son, C. 
H. Rowse, has been the cashier since the bank was opened, and for the past few 
years M. P. Wright has been assistant cashier. From the start the bank has done 
a good business and has been rated among the best investments of anything in this 
part of the country. Its management has always been safe.and conservative, and 
yet the volume of business has continued to increase as the bank continued to grow 
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n the confidence of the people, until it has come to be reckoned as one of the solid 

and substantial institutions of the country, in which everyone reposes the most im- 
plicit confidence. All the members are practical business men. with abundant 
capital, and without exception are thoroughly acquainted with the banking business. 
L. C. Donnenwirth, who, as cashier, will have more to do with the management 
than anyone else, is to be especially commended to the citizens of Caledonia and 
community as a pleasant and thoroughly competent gentleman, in whose hands 
their interests, as well as the interests of the bank, will be safe. He is at present 
acting cashier of the Bucyrus City Bank.—d/arion Star. 

Ripon, Wis.—THE First NATIONAL BANK OF RIPON.—We, the undersigned 
directors of the First National Bank of Ripon, for value received, do hereby jointly 
and severally guarantee the payment in full of each, every and all the deposits held 
by said First National Bank of Ripon now and during the year 1893. 


H. H. MEap, Wa. A. MILLER, 
L. E. REED, Geo. L. Fiepp, 
Ripon, Wis., July 25, 1893. A. P. Harwoop. 


The above bank has a record of which it may well be proud. Founded in 1856 
as the Bank of Ripon it has been so wisely and ably conducted that it has passed 
successfully through every financial storm that has arisen since its organization. It 
enjoys the confidence of the community to an unusual extent. With resources 
which are now considerably in excess of half a million dollars its officers stand con- 
fidently ready for any emergency. Yet, that the recent failures in the State may 
not occasion the least anxiety to any of its customers, the directors have voluntarily 
come forward and guyaranteed the deposits, which are now $370,000, having for 
that purpose placed in the hands of a committee of prominent citizens, comprising 
Mayor Burnside, F. Strauss and John Pearson, personal property of the value of 
$500,000, consisting of first-class securities that would be readily accepted anywhere. 
This is entirely outside and in addition to the bank’s resources and gives a total 
security of upwards of one million dollars, or nearly three dollars for every dollar on 
deposit. Such action of the directors cannot be too highly commended nor fail to 
uphold and inspire confidence at a time like the present when the country is passing 
through a great monetary crisis. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The absurdity of bank runs is again made apparent in the case 
of the Gate City National, of Atlanta. Notwithstanding this bank was looted for 
$100,009 by a dishonest official, depositors will receive dollar for dollar and stock- 
holders will receive 75 per cent. 


KENTUCKY.—Capt. John H. Leathers, of Louisville, who was deputized by the 
Governor of the State to represent the financial institutions of Kentucky in the 
World’s Fair Financial Congress at Chicago, read a valuable paper on the “* Bank- 
ing System, Resources and Finances of Kentucky.” Capt. Leathers said: the 
first bank organized in Kentucky was in the year 1806, under the title of the 
‘* Bank of Kentucky.” It continued in existence until the termination of its char- 
ter. The present Bank of Kentucky was chartered in 1834, and has continued 
uninterruptedly in business ever since, undisturbed by the calamities of the civil 
war, unaffected by the vicissitudes of fortune or the various financial storms that 
have swept over the country during all the intervening years, and she ranks to-day, 
as she has always stood, a tower of strength and a model of conservatism, solid as 
the rock of Gibraltar, and as sound as the Bank of England! The Bank of Louis- 
ville was chartered in 1833, andthe Northern Bank of Kentucky in 1835. All of 
these old institutions, still holding fast to many of the old ideas and straight-laced 
methods of banking of the era in which they were organized, have justly earned 
the highest confidence and respect of all Kentuckians, reflecting honor upon the 
State that gave them existence and dignifying the system of banking they repre- 
sent. The State banking system in Kentucky largely predominates over the 
National system, and it is due in a great measure to the influence and example 
exerted by these venerable and time-honored institutions. The banking system of 
Kentucky does not differ from that which prevails throughout the other States of 
the Union, State banks, however, being largely in excess of Nationals. In this 
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respect Kentucky seems to have followed the example of her old mother, Virginia, 
which has always most favored the State system. The banking capital of Ken- 
tucky, National and State, including private banks and trust companies, at the 
close of the year 1892 was about fifty million dollars—the largest of any State south 
of the Ohio river. Tennessee had about eighteen millions, a little more than one- 
third of that of Kentucky ; Georgia next, with fourteen millions ; Louisiana next, 
with about eleven millions, and Florida, the smallest, with about two and a half 
millions. It isa little singular that in all the Southern States the capital employed 
is larger in National banks than in State banks, with the exception of old Virginia 
and Kentucky. ‘The banking capital is divided in Kentucky as follows : 
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SAVES COOMEE GU 2 SUE COUNORRIES ooo ck oc cedoscccecccterencvesvceceée 4,000,000 
Making an aggregate of about $50,000,000. The deposits of all these institu- 
tions aggregate a sum equal to about sixty millions. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—At a meeting at which nearly every bank in town was repre- 
sented it was resolved to adhere to their contemplated policy of paying their taxes 
under the Hewitt taxing law. It is held that the banks act under the Hewitt law, 
and this cannot be broken during the life of the corporation. Mr. James S. Bar- 
ret, of the German Security Bank, said: ‘‘ The Hewitt law derives more revenue 
to the State from banks than with the new revenue law, which has not yet gone 
into effect, but a payment of taxes under the new law would make us liable to local 
taxation, which we will not, if possible, incur.”’ } 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—A valuable and handy little pamphlet has just been 
issued by the Louisville Trust Company. The work explains in a simple and 
clear manner how the banking business is conducted. It is full of helpful hints 
and suggestions to inexperienced persons, in regard to savings, the management of 
wills, estates, etc., and it will serve to enlighten people on the workings of banking 
institutions and of their inestimable value to the public. The Louisville Trust 
Company have shown a commendable spirit of enterprise in publishing the. book, 
and its free distribution will not only prove of value to our citizens, but will help 
materially to increase their already large business. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—A certificate has been recorded in the Superior Court of the 
payment in full of the capital stock of The Charles Simon’s Sons Company. The 
stock consists of 1,000 shares of the par value of $100, issued each to the follow- 
ing persons: Adolph Simon, 371 shares; Charles Simon, Jr., 359 shares ; 
Edmund Simon, 137 shares; August Simon, 123 shares, and Charles E. Simon 
10 shares. 

BALTIMORE.—A ruling of importance to banks and bankers has been made by 
Judge Wright in the City Court in the case of Robert H. Renshaw against the 
German Savings Bank of Baltimore. Mr. Renshaw sued to recover from the bank 
the value of 200 shares of stock of the East Tennessee, Virginia and Geotgia Rail- 
road, which he had left with the banking firm of J. J. Nicholson & Sons as margin 
in the purchase of Norfolk and Western stock. The stock was issued in Mr. Ren- 
shaw’s name and was indorsed by him in blank. It was pledged with the bank by 
Nicholson & Sons, together with other securities, as collateral securities for a loan. 
After Nicholson & Sons failed the bank sold the collateral. It was claimed for Mr. 
Renshaw that the pledging of the stock with the bank was a wrongful conversion. 
The evidence for the bank showed that it is customary for brokers, when stock is 
left with them on margins, to hypothecate such stock for the amount of cash 
advanced against it, and that it is also customary for brokers to so hypothecate in 
bulk and obtain one loan upon a block of stocks belonging to different individuals. 
The defense testimony further showed that stock indorsed in blank was in condition 
to be hypothecated, It was claimed that upon this showing Mr. Renshaw must be 
considered as having given Nicholson & Sons authority to hypothecate the stock and 
that he could not recover damages from the bank. Judge Wright rejected all evi- 
dence as to the custom among brokers, on the ground that it was not a custom proper 
to be enforced. He held that Mr. Renshaw was not to be estopped because of his . 
name appearing on face of the stock, and the blank assignment, containing 
merely a power to sell and not a power to pledge, gave the bank notice of the lack 
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of authority on the part of Nicholson & Sons to deal with the stock as they did. 
The jury were instructed to render a verdict for Mr. Renshaw for the value of the 
stock at the time it was hypothecated, December 10, 1891, with interest to date. A 
verdict and judgment for $2,705.83, with costs, were entered in Mr. Renshaw’s 
favor. The case will be taken to the Court of Appeals. It is said that if Judge 
Wright’s ruling is sustained it will work a great change among bankers and brokers 
in the conduct of their business. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.-—Williams & Murchison, one of the oldest established 
firms in the State, have opened a banking house here for general banking business. 
The house has large capital and will do much toward relieving the monetary strin- 
gency which has prevailed since the failure of the Bank of New Hanover. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—The directors of the Atlantic National Bank have decided 
to increase the capital stock of the bank to $200,000, and a resolution has been 
passed authorizing the President, Mr. J. W. Norwood, to take the necessary legal 
steps to make the increase to that amount. 


TENNESSEE.—An act has been passed by the Legislature of Tennessee, and 
approved by the Governor, giving authority to State banks to issue a circulating 
medium. The act requires a deposit of United States, State of Tennessee or 
county bonds, and currency will be issued for the bank on these securities not in 
excess of ninety per cent. of their market value. The act limits currency to be 
issued by the State to $25,000,090. Periodical examinations of banks, redemption 
of currency and other features of the National banking law are adhered to. The 
banks must redeem their circulating notes on demand, in gold or silver. No 
county bonds will be accepted where the indebtedness of the county exceeds five 
per cent. of the taxable property, or if the county has defaulted on its interest any 
time within a certain period. The circulating notes are to be signed by the presi- 
dent and cashier of the bank, and countersigned by the State Comptroller. The 
act says: ‘‘The object sought by this Legislature being to furnish the citizens of 
this State a safe, sound and trustworthy currency, possessing sufficient elasticity to 
meet the demands of the manufacturing, farming and business interests and ex- 
igencies of the times—a currency based on some securities, the stability and suffi- 
ciency of which no one can question or doubt, to be overlooked, supervised and 
guarded by the State's chief officers, for the benefit and protection of the public.” 


VIRGINIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—This is the name of an organization which 
it is proposed to form at a meeting to be held in Richmond. It is the suggestion 
of Mr. H. M. Darnall, of the Roanake Trust, Loan and Safe Deposit Company, 
and the scheme has been indorsed by the Bankers’ Association of Roanoke, and 
letters are being daily received by Mr. Darnall givi-¢ the approval of other bank- 
ing associations and bankers. The general objects contemplated in such an organi- 
zation are to ‘* secure uniformity of action, together with the practical benefits to 
be derived from personal acquaintance and from the discussion .of subjects of im- 
portance to the banking and commercial interests of the State of Virginia, and 
especially in order to secure the proper consideration of questions regarding the 
financial and commercia] usages, customs, and laws which affect the banking inter- 
ests of the entire State, and for protection against loss by crime, etc.” It is pro- 

that any National, State, or savings bank, trust company, bankjng firm, or 
private banker doing business in the State of Virginia may become a member. 
There are 170 banking institutions in the State. As soon as a majority of the banks 
in the State are heard from a particular day will be set for the meeting to be held 
here. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The improvements in the State Bank Building, which were 
commenced some months ago, have been completed. The inclosure for the work- 
ing force has been enlarged by extending it on all sides; new oak furniture of the 
most improved pattern for bank purposes has been introduced ; a number of pri- 
vate stalls, to be used by the patrons of the bank when desiring to handle their 
securities, have been added to the conveniences of the institution, and a new vault 
has been built. The latter is a three-story structure—rather, is composed of three 
vaults. The foundation. which is in the sub-cellar of‘the building, rests on several 
feet of interlaced railroad iron filled in with concrete. Abovethis is a vault for disused 
books and papers of the bank. The next story is a similar compartment for the 
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storage of boxes and trunks of silverware and other valuables, and the third or top 
compartment, which is on the bank floor proper, is the safety-deposit vault. The 
two cellar vaults are lined with boiler-iron and provided with both fire and burglar- 
proof doors. The safety-vault is 16 feet long, 734 feet wide, and 8 feet high. It 
contains 416 safety-deposit boxes and six closets, the boxes being of various sizes. 
The inside of the veult is lined with 234-inch Brooklyn chrome steel, and the 
stronghold has two entrances—a regular and a manhole entrance, each provided 
with two doors of the same character of steel, 3 inches thick. The inner doors are 
each furnished with two combination locks and the outer doors with triple-move- 
ment automatic time locks, The walls are very thick, the contents of the space 
between the interior and exterior casing being both fire and burglar-defying. The 
manhole is to be used in case the locks to the regular entrance become deranged. 
Then a boy can be put through the emergency entrance and open the door from the 
inside. The National Bank of Virginia is also to follow the lead of the Planters’, 
the State, the First National, the Merchants’ National, and the Citizens’, and make 
improvemeuts. It will in a few days remove to the building recently occupied as 
temporary quarters by the Planters’, and its own banking house will undergo re- 
modeling. New furniture will be introduced, and an aisle will run down the cen- 
ter of the banking room. The working force will be distributed on both sides of 
this aisle. The First National Bank buildiag was erected after the war, but the 
present vault of the bank went through the fire at the evacuation of the city and its 
contents were unharmed. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


SAN D1EGo, CAL.—Any bank in the world may be closed by the depositors if all 
of them at once demand their money, for ro bank pretends to have the full amount 
on hand. When the First National Bank of San Diego closed its doors, this was 
not done because the bank could not pay its depositors, but simply because this. 
could not be done immediately. In two weeks they were opened again, the bank 
having the fullest confidence of every one and to which it is rightfully entitled. 
Doubtless many other banks which have closed for a similar reason will resume. [f 
in many cases depositors have lost confidence in banking institutions, what must 
be thought of depositors, who, in so many cases, have lost their heads, and by their 
thoughtless action have temporarily closed banks as well as increasing their own 
individual troubles ? 

SAN FRrANcIsco.—The San Francisco Chronicle thus describes how the directory 
of the Pacific Bank loaned its funds: The bank put $580,000 in Los Angeles 
Electric Consolidated bonds, now worth about 25 percent. of thatsum. In the 
Phoenix street-car line it placed $100,000, and the road can be replaced for about 
$20,000, The John Brown Colony will be a total loss unless the heavy mortgages 
on it are made good. The Mohawk Canal has cost $130,000, and it is a continued 
source-of expense, and is worthless unless completed. This year $30,000 has 
been expended on the canal. The loan to the Colton Marble Works of $20,000 is 
forestalled by a mortgage of $40,000. In the Alaska Coal Company, the California 
Fruit and. Raisin Growers’ Association, and in other enterprises, investments of a 
most reckless nature have been made. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The taxation of National banks in this State, under the law 
of 1891, has practically been declared illegal by Judge Hanford. The enforcement 
of the law by the county in endeavoring to collect the tax for 1891 was resisted by 
the Boston National Bank, the Seattle National Bank. the Puget Sound National 
Bank and the National Bank of Commerce, on the ground that the law discrimi- 
nates between National and State or private banks in the matter of assessment. 
Judge Hanford granted a temporary injunction restraining the collection of the 
taxes pending a final hearing of the case, and Prosecuting Attorney Miller filed a 
demurrer to the bill of complaint on the ground that it did not set forth sufficient 
grounds for action. Inthe argument heard on the demurrer, in which Preston, 
Carr & Preston appeared for the banks, and Prosecuting Attorney Miller fo: the 
county, the law applicable to the case was covered. Judge Hanford’s decision 
overruling the demurrer foreshadows victory for the banks if they can substanti- 
ate the allegations as to facts in their bill of complaint. 
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FOREIGN. 


CANADA.—One of the most striking buildings in the Dominion occupied as a 
branch bank is that at Wingham, Ont., recently erected by the Bank of Hamilton. 
It is situated ‘at the corner of Diagonal and Main streets in that town and has three 
floors and a basement, and with its fine Gothic toof and tower is quite handsome. 
The manager, Mr. Benjamin Willson, has his offices fitted up with good taste. 
Every department is well lighted and comfortable. A large vault and safe has been 
added. The second floor is used by the young officers of the bank, and is divided 
into suitable rooms for their accommodation. Lower down the street, also, is the 
fine new brick block of H. W. C. Myer, barrister. The old ‘building of the Bank 
of Hamilton is now occupied by Halsted & Scott, private bankers. 


ToRONTO, CANADA.—The shareholders of the Imperial Bank are to be congratu- 


lated on the receipt of nine per cent. in dividends and bonus for last year, when 
money was easy and the placing of it securely at a profit was difficult. At the 
same time an addition of $75,000 was made to the rest, which brought it up to 
$1,100,385, and this, notwithstanding the fact that that account had already ex- 
ceeded the goal at reaching which every prudent banker should aim. The rest is 
now 56.40 per cent. of the paid-up capital, both old and new, and proves that the 
directors realize the advantage of guarding against every possibility of a reduction 
of dividend owing to the unforeseen falling off at any timie of the ordinary net prof- 
its. In addition to this a sum of $4,712 was written off bank premises and furni- 
ture account, showing that a strong conservative feeling predominates. The 
growth of the bank calls for increased accommodation for the staff at headquarters, 
and for this arrangements have been made which will meet the growing require- 
ments of the bank. The financial. statements are very satisfactory, and the whole 
results show that the general manager, Mr. D. R. Wilkie, whoalso occupies the honor- 
able position of President of the Toronto Board of Trade, does not allow his effi- 
ciency or zeal in the bank’s interests to be interfered with. 

MONTREAL.—At the annual meeting of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, General 
Manager Hague in his address warned business men against gambling and said 
that the table of Monte Carlo and the Chicago Wheat Pit are in principle one and 
the same. John Crawford, one of the directors, in alluding to the same subject, 
said that no less than $2,000,000 had been lost by Montrealers during the recent 
financial disaster in New York. 

MONTREAL—DIMINISHING PROFITS.—In the address of the general manager of 
the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, at the annual meeting of the shareholders, he made 
the following interesting and profitable remarks on this subject: ‘‘ If we neglect to 
maintain a sharp look-out, we shall find our territory invaded and our position dis- 
turbed in all directions. It is all in the way of friendly rivalry, of course; yet I 
am very sure we would all do as well in the end, and probably better, if a process 
were instituted analogous to partial disarmament. That the country and its trade 
would be served just as well I am also sure. As it is now, with a constantly in- 
creasing business, which involves constantly increasing expenses, we ourselves find 
a constantly decreasing ratio of net profit to the business done. We turned over 
altogether Sy 16.0068. 660 in 1885, $1,278,000,000 in 1887, $1,308,000,000 in 1890, 
and $1,394,000,000 in 1893. But we make no more net profit now than we did 
five yearsago. It is not, I assure you, from want of close attention to business. I 
would be inclined at times to think that we are not sharp enough for the keen com- 
petition of these days, were it not that the reports of other institutions exhibit the 
same feature. In fact, this state of things is common to every line of business 
amongst us. We could bear with this diminution of working profits, if the liabil- 
ity to loss were diminishing ; but that is not the case. The competition just re- 
ferred to bears directly upon this liability to loss; for it affects not only the rate at 
which we discount and lend money, but the security we take for it. There is a 
constantly increasing tendency to relax wholesome rules in this respect to the injuty 
both of those who have sufficient capital, and those who have not. It is a pure 
delusion for a trader to imagine that the more money he can borrow the better 
chance he will have of succeeding. The direct contrary is the case. Banks would 
generally serve their customers better by restricting credit than by extending it, and 
by requiring tangible security when they lend it. The first would diminish failures 
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and promote the lasting prosperity of customers. The second would almost 
entirely eliminate the liability to loss, except from fraud and false representation, 
and from depreciation in the value of securities. This state of things could be 
reached by a good general understanding among the banks. As competition is 
worked, however, it both diminishes profits and increases failures and losses. As 
theré is now a Bankers’ Association in Canada, its energies could not be better 
directed than to bring about reform.” 


MONTREAL.—The names of Mr. Walker, of the Bank of Commerce, and Mr. 
Stevenson, of the Quebec Bank, are mentioned in connection with the presidency 
of the Bankers’ Association. Mr. B. S. Clouston, who was offered the presidency 
but who declined the honor on account of a pressure of work, says that either of 
those gentlemen would make an admirable president to the association. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1893- Loans. —~ Specie. Legal Tender. Dehosits. Circulation. Surplus. 
July 8.. $418,685,900 . $61,703,700 . $32,884,100 . $398,679,300 . $5,719,300 ~. *$5,082,025 
‘S 15«+ 415,499,800 . 62,268,900 . 32,005,500 . 394,174,000 . 5,896,300 . %4,269,100 
*f 22... 409,191,500 . 63,853,300 . 32,509,200 . 390,470,200 . 6,025,300 . *1,256,550 
** 29.. 406,486,200 . 62,631,900 . 28,610,700 . 382,177,100 . 6,130,2c0 . %4,301,675 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1893. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulati> . 
JAY? B..s50: $149,048,900 .. . $6,552,000 .... $5,843,500 .-+- $126,347,700 .... $6,319,400 
ole, rere 149,615,700 .... 6,377,800 .... 5,446,900 .... 128,672,500 .... 6,367,400 
a 148,661,900 .... 6,687,900 .... §,946,900 .... 126,044,800 .... 6,538,500 
Or  PBvinces 148,067,300 ... 6,664,500 .... 5,859,700 -- 123,251,600 ... 6,711,700 
6 29 ..... 148,514,700 .... 6,625,700 ... §,311%,700 .... 119,615,400 .... 6,933,900 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1893. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulatios . 
| BE SRR cares $22,459,000 .... $25,195,000 ... $98,237,000 .... $3,675,0c0 
ie bee: VeRaEDon 22,062,000 .... 25,377,000 .... 96,974,000 .... 3,699,000 
wt ML wakes Lede adn es 102,758,000 .... 24,862,000 .... 97,370,000 .... 3,781,000 
OO oe wid gwesint ied . 102,198,000 .... 24,165,000 .... 96,114,000 .... 3,891,000 
nets ES ACRES 101,977,000 ... 23,781,000 .... 94,904,000 .... 3,997,000 


* Deficiency. 


DEATHS. 


CHENEY.—On July 13. aged fifty-five years, A. C. CHENEY, President of Garfield 
National Bank, New York City. 

Davis.—On July 4, aged forty-two years, FRANK R. Davis, Cashier of Pen- 
ningion County Bank, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


GILMAN.—On July 7, aged sixty-two years, Jos. E. GILMAN, Cashier of Mer- 
chants National Bank, Portland, Me. 

GOLDSMITH.—On July 24, aged sixty-eight years, IsAac P. GOLDSMITH, Cashier 
of Farmers National Bank Mount Holly, N. 3 

Hains.—On June 26, aged seventy-five years, JAs. M. HAINs, President of New 
Albany National Bank, New Albany, Ind. 

Riptey.—On July 5, aged sixty-two years, E. O. RipiLey, Cashier of Galena 
National Bank, Galena, IIl. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 74-) 


Bank and Place. Elected. : ln place sf 
, . David Palmer, V. F........ ies 
N. Y. City. National City Bank...... Geo. D. Meeker, Cas....... ..David Palmer. 
.Dry Dock Savings Inst.,....John Tiebout, ?....... .---Andrew Mills. 
Catt +t peas ena << Angeles. .A. Hadley, Cas beeswe desea Perry Wildman.” 
” rocker-Woolworth Nat. B., ; 
San Francisco. }G. Ww, Kline, OR iieevec eereeee 
“ . First Nat. Bank, San Fran.....Jas. K. Lynch, dss¢....... G. W, Kline. 
" . First Nat. Bank, Santa Paula..N. W. Blanchard, V. P.....Geo. H, Bonebrake 
Cou....Bank of Del Norte........... on pale Huntington, Cas.....G, W. Saunders. 
«  ,.Jefferson Co. Bank, Golden... .Jos. G. Schall, Cas........ Lee Larison. 
Conn,..First Nat. Bank, Winsted...... L. M. Blake, ee aD L, R. Norton. 


DAK, N. Merchants N, B., Devil’s Lake..A. J. Stade, V. P..........John C, Buckbee. 
Dak. S.Union B’k’g Co., Aberdeen,...J. S. Glasse, Sec. & Treas... A. Crain, Cas. 


« ,,Security Bank, Mitchell........ Mrs. Amanda M. ae a P.A. M. Bowdle.* 
IDAHO... Idaho Com’ 1 Co.'s Bk, Weiser..B. W. Watlington, ?...... Alfred Eoff. 
[LL.....Merchants Nat. B’k, Chicago... .Edwin H. Gamble, Asst.... ss ee oe 

» ..Nat. Bank of Illinois, Chicago.. Bhs Be ON, OE Oi wikscd bese ctee 

" Be ae it Beak, ring aoe: a a Ford, es otachens E. C. Ripley.* 

a First Nat. Ban t. Carme OOERAM, AES ccc coceesns 

ae” State Bank, A. Donaldson, V. Piadak Gar P. Westerlund. 

Orion. ' 1 Ww. J. Blodgett, Cas........ Wm. Westerlund. 

« ..Orchard City Bank, Xenia..... Joseph E. ully, Fh POAT? Thos. M. Cox. 
IND ....Citizens State Bank, Boswell.,.H. Robertson, 7.... ......J. W. Freeman. 

«a  ,.Citizens Nat. B, , Jeffersonville. .John C. Zulauf, V. P....... George Pfau. 

e + New Albany National Albety } J.B. McCulloch, Vs Pisseee  scoeaees 

3 : Frank M. Laws, Cas....... R. W. Holman. 

« Versailles Bank, Versailles... } p “w, Holman, Ass¢...... aes 
Iowa,...Benton Co, Bank, Blairstown.. John Lonez, Cas.......... — seeceese 

» ,.Farmers National Bank, "5 ay ton V, ig ae oaeeeene 

Nii es 5. SOON, MOO 8 ise Need 

«  ,.First Nat, Bank, Tipton...... Ee Ss. ve Asst... Se eo 

: : Ws Ff sc tncaaaa . W. Snyder. 
KaN....Bank of Clifton, Clifton..... ‘4 Sear ca nt ta aes’ 

# ,.Bank of Douglas, Douglas.....W. A. Phipps, ?..... .++eH. P, Farrar. 

»  ,.First Nat. Bank; Hays City... M. E. pee iilvceccedun M. G, Huntington. 

erry Tiutchingon, £0. ssce ecceesss 

«  ,.First Nat. Bank, Marysville. ge a OF BOISE AM .. Perry Hutchinson. 

OOM MO as vnccass 3) menos 
Ky.. .. Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lanett Hord, P P gitann culate y J. M. Sowards. 
Greenup. . ALCS, V. Lecccesece _ ot teeeeee 
John E. Pollock, Cas....... Wm, Sowards. 
La......Bank of Plaqueminé........... J. M. McClure, CBSixes: .»--jJas. E. Dunlap. 

u . Commercial aaa Bank, | eg se mse CBRoiksvwabes win se es 

reveport. 1S. M atson, Ass¢........Jas. H. Ross. 

’ ME.....Merchants Nat. B., Portland. ..Chas. O. Bancroft, Cas.....Jos. E, Gilman.* 
MD.... . Citizens Nat. B’k, F en SOO VOR CR Big vcs seek co eaea eden 
Mass... Lincoln Nat. Bank, Boston..... Benjamin B. Perkins, Asst. seaese oe 

e ..Bay State National Bank, y Samuel White, VU. P... ... 2200 


Lawrence. + Justin E. Varney, Cas......Samuel White. 
« ..Melrose National Bk., Melrose.. Walter I. Nickerson, Cas.,.J. Larrabee. 
MicH, .. First Nat. Bank, Bessemer. . .. George L. Loope, V. P.....E. R. Hall. 


Mo,....Bank of Humansville aan webka wT - BI, Poe ccee cca i gran - 

AwmMoer. Fo ccc icvcs - McDo ® 

r . Midland ne Cit 1 W. H. Winants, V. P.....S. B. Armour. 
Y-1L. E. Prindle, Cas......... W. H. Winants. * 


« ,.Ralls Co. Bank, New London. J. E. Megown, Cas.........Alex. C. James. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. ‘In place ¢. 


.- Box Butte Banking Co. H. W. Axtell, P...-.. o eens 
Alliance. | F. M. do 1, Cas.. 
. Bank of Avoca, Avoca. .. Orlando Te Orlando Tefit. 
Rat oe Bank, Elsie. d, P. Chas. Landen. 
w Bank of Grafton, 


«  ,.Stanton State Bank, C. M. Densmore, ?....... A. J. Spi 
: Stanton. | Henry F. Stephens, Cas... C. M. 
hs A Aa ee { Calvin Page, P........+++. 
¢ Portsmouth Savi ate { Chas. E. Batchelder, P....Wm. H.-Rollins. 
N. Mex.New Mexico Nat. Bank, M. W. Browne, ?..........S. W. Folsom. 
Socorro. } E. Montoya, V. ?..........M. W. Browne, 
« ..Socorro National Bank, § T. B. Catron, P. Don Luis M. Baca. 
Socorro. { J. M. Robinson, LE SOF SP gon 
a Xe. ig ced i. Middletown : J. Donahue, Cas. Asst... -.-Chas. H . Hanford. 
” at o ensburg...... onahue, Cas.. 
» . First National Bank, J. H. Markell, V. P........John G. Beekman. 
St. J ohnsville. O. Ww. Fox, Cas emis ateuind ..J. H. Markell. 
OreE....First National Bank, John A. Devlin, 7.........George Flavel. 
Astoria, {| Jacob Kamm, V. P........ ' John A. Devlin. 
Pa... ..Carlisle Deposit Bk., Carlisle... R. M. Henderson, ?..... .. John Hays. 
«  ..Mifflin Co. er Bank, {p, W. Woods. V. 2. 
wistown. Oe ee 
»  .,.Manufacturers Nat. Bank, | W. H. Heisler, ?.. ..J. W. Moffly. 
Philadelphia. Samuel Campbell, Cas.....W. H. Heisler. 
TENN... Bank of i ” 4 . Mein ee “WN Mag . 
isonville. agi GS. ss «eeJe T. Samples, 
Texas..El] Paso Nat. B’k, El Paso..... F. B. Brown, "Asst. veux eurtn 
” pt or Spee eonenee Kg View.. “Wy e et gap Asst vy & tied 
. irst Nationa ello ik’ dees orlan 
‘Llano. 1 We. S. " Doraet’ C Cas 5 ile aolien S. Duncan, 
«  ,.First Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh....W. H. Wakefield, VP... 
# _..Concho Nat. B’k, San Angelo. .C. H. Powell, Asst 
an ao. rye Beak, Sone” 4. G Simpson, LE 
ASH,. irst Nat. Ban t. Vernon. annaford, Asst... 
«  ..Peoples Sav. Bank, Seattle Jacob Furth, P .. Bailey ‘Gatzert. 
« ..Washington National Bank, { Edward N. Gibbs, Poaavies ..Henry L. Tilton. 
Spokane. | Henry C. Barroll, Cas. Fred E. Goodall. 


Wis....Southside Exchan 
eommmmsiae cds! + Oy { Jos, Kloeckner, P.......... F. Leach.* 


OnT....Bank of Toronto, oh M. Atkinson, Mgr 
#  ,.Ontario Bank, Kingston........A. J. Macdonell, Mgr 
i Eryn 3 Bank, ae John Scott, Agt 
#  ,.Bank of Toronto, Toronto, 
King St. We. Branch. T. Ri Die, Bor..cccccuscs J. T. M. manish. 
* . Dominion Bank, Whitby. ....E, Thornton, 4,7... ..W. H. Holland. 


QuE....La Banque Jacques ag i ’ da. Boyer, Mgr..........+. F. St. Germain. 


* Deceased. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 69.) 


State, Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. - Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


ALA....Clayton ....... Barbour Co. Bank........ Hanover National Bank. 
$25,000 A us H. sweaty P. Thomas R. Parish, Cas. 
CoL.... Leadville ...... Leadville Sav. & Dep. Bk. Chase National Bank. 
$30,000 Howell V. Morgan, Cas 
Dak. N.Sykeston...... 6 VOCED Ce SI: Sccocetie - Xk eeeheeeuees ¢ 
$5,000 Thos. L. Beiseker, P. Wade O. Cratie, Cas. 
Samuel H. Wikey, V. P. 


Dak. S.Deadwood ..... Lawrence Co. Trust Co.. Corbin Banking Co. 
$1,000 A, G. Smith, P.G.R. Kimball, Sec. & 7,r. ; 
FLA... -Melbourne.. ..-- Metbourne State Bank.. Western National Bank. 
TS; oco John H. Phillips, 'P. Edw. P. Branch, Cas. 
Ga,....Cedartown.,..... First State Bank ......... Ch emical ee Bank. 
J. O. Hardwick, P. H. L. Hardwick, C. 
IR4.. scat ks ou bak Carmi State Bank...... Chase “Wecienal Bank, 
" $25,000 C. E.« McDowell, B F. W. Hall, Cas 
F, Viskinskki, VP 
w <SCReRewortn..... Commercial Baek... cic veh ccces 
$15,000 Geo. W. McCabe, Cas 
e ,.Decatur ....... Farmers Bank ........... National City Bank. 
wei Casner & Co.) 
IND... +e DOGiOnG .'...0.. amweemes Co. Bak. .k.. hace ebdccece 
Wnm. C. Winstandley, P. Jesse M. Winstandley, Cas. 
« ..Fairmount..... Citizens Exchange Bank.. Hanover National’ Bank. 


Nixon Winslow, P. Wm. C. Winslow, Cas. 
Wm. J. Leach, h, VP. 
» ..Greenwood..... Greenwood Banking Co... American Exch. Nat. Bank. 
Grafton yohdeod. P. J. A. Johnson, Cas. 
Harvey Brewer, V.. P. 


«  ..La Fontaine.... La Fontaine Bank........ Chase National Bank. 
$12,000 Jehu Banister, P. Joseph G. Harper, Cas. 
John W. Harper, V. ?. 
« ..Laurel,........ Laurel Banking Co....... Chase National Bank. 
W. L. Day, P. W. O. Bowman, Cas. 
Iowa. ..De Witt........ Farmers & Citizens Sav. Bk =n ee cece eee 
$25,000 Wm. H. Talbot, ?. Albert M. Price, Cas. 
N. A. Merrill, V. FP. 
« . Onslow... o WIT Ti eesicccknck lc  vectswcvabas 
$20,000 john T. Chandier, P. Chas. P. "Manwaring, Cas. 
« ..Thornburg..... Thornburg Savings Bank. = =—«=—sceescececces 
$15,000 Daniel W. Lucas, P. Newton Haldeman, Cas, 
James Shepherd, V. P. V.F. Biddleman, Ass?. 
« ,.Wayland...... Wayland Savings Bank... = cc aneececees 
$20,000 Daniel Graber, P. I. M. Sproull, Cas. 
B. Gardner, V. P. 
e ..Wesley......... WVGNEY SUNOD UNE ccceses ..” weeeesecdses 
$25,000 E. F. Bacon, P. Stitzel X, Way, Cas. 
Thos. A. Way, V. P. Julius Kunz, Ass?. 
Kan,...St. Francis.. 3 of A. D. Lucas... Hanover National Bank. 
$10 " Andres D. Lucas, Cas. 
» ..Wa Sennen We Keeney State Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$25,000 A. H. Blair, PRC. Wilson, Cas 
D. Bannister, V. ?. 
© °° .. VERO: i... Pareeees State Baek ss hvac nssccace 
$5,000 Pia al Matthews, ?. Lester M, Waitt, Cas. 


ae py Ve P. 
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Capital. Bank or Banker, Cashier ond N. Y. Correspondent. 





State. Place 
Minn... Wells...>...... German-Amer. State Bank 
$25,;aQ0 J. H. Burmister, >. W. H. Ketzeback, Cas. 
O. F. Southwick, V. ?. 
eo , a8gmbrote ....6.% Firat State Bank......... Seaboard National Bank. 


$30,000 und J. Wi P. Peter A. Henning, Cas. 
“a Bs : 









Mo.....Darlington..... Bank of Dar 
$10,000 





.-Montgomery C. Union Savings PE he ae ee eee 
$40,000 Gupton, P. Isaac C. Uptegrove, “Cas. 
Jos. M. Cater, V. P. 
NEB....Litchfield...... Litchfield State Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
$40,000 John Terhune, ?. David W. Titus, Cas. 
© .. 6c AAO concua <% ee OF Eeicscccs pies Hanover National Bank, 
$10 (Latta & Green) 
»  ..Sutherland .. em Bank of ar eg bieenkedens : 
5,500 oe ae Brown, 2C.8 McKinstry, Cas. 
N. C.... Wilmington... . Williams Ps Murchison..... Murchison & Co. 
OuI0...Camden.......- Commercial Bank........ Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 ny 24 H. Payne P. Azel, Pierce, Cas. 
.C. Prugh, . P. L. D. Arthur, Assé. 
OKL, T. Hennessey...... Bank of ‘ Heieaaier Mba dins otk it wae es eaten 
$15,000 R. H. Drennan, P. W. M. Crowley, Cas. 
A. E, Stephenson, Ass?. 
Pa. ....Ephrata.. . Farmers National Bank... =... ceneeees 
$50 H. J. Meixell, P. H. M. Schnavely, Cas. 
« ..New Keuatoten First National Bank ...... Seaboard National Bank. 
: 50,000 “os Clawson, /. D. B. Doty, Cas. 
E. C. Schmertz, V. ?. 
«  ,.North East..... First National Bank...... Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 Geo. W. Blaine, 5 B. C. Spooner, Cas. 
Robert Dill, V. ?. 
Wir. - AMO 0.000005 Bank of Amery........... Chase National Bank. 


$25,000 Thos. H. Thompson, P. L. Q. Olcott, Cas. 
Geo. F. Griffen, V. P. 

e  ..Stevens Point... Citizens National Bank... First National Bank, 

$100,000 R. C, Russell, P?. 





_-—— == 
a 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize National Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during July, 1893, 


TEXAs.. Midlothian..,...Midlothian National Bank, by W. L. Hawkins and associates. 


VT.....Chelsea.........Orange County National Bank, by H. G. Woodruff and asso- 
ciates. 





= ~~ 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from July No., page 79.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
4912 Citizens National Bank.......... R. C. Russell, 
Stevens Point, Wis. $100,000 
4913 First National Bank............. Lucien Clawson, . 
New Kensington, Pa. D. B. Doty, 50,000 
4923 Farmers National Bank. ........ H, J. Meixell, 
Ephrata, Pa, H. M. Schnavely, 50,000 
4924 Citizens National Bank........ : 
Itasca, Tex. 60,000 
4927 First National Bank.......... a's George W. Biaine, 
North East, Pa. B.C, Spooner, 50,000 



















PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


N. Y....New York...... Wells, Fargo and Company’s Bank; capital, $500,000. Di- 
rectors: John J. Valentine, of San Francisco; Dudley 
Evans, of Englewood, N. J.; Emory A. Stedman, of New 
York, and others. 
Conn... Birmingham....Home Trust Co. ; capital, $25,000, George H. Peck, Presi- 
dent; H. Holton Wood, Vice-President; Charles N 
Downs, Treasurer. 
« ..Birmingham ...Shelton Savings Bank. Watson J. Miller, President; John 
H. Barlow, Vice-President ; Joseph Tomlinson, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


Dak. S.Salem.....scee- Commercial —— Bank ; — $25,000. I. J. Todd, Presi- 


dent; C. G. Putney, ice-President ; D. Goldsmith, 
Cashier. ‘ 
FLA. -OGRBiis cvisscne Ocala Warehouse and Banking Co. ; capital, $100,000. 
GA. oss Waycross.......Bank of Waycross chartered ; capital, $50,000. 


ILL,....Manteno........Citizens State Bank; capital, $25,000. F. M, Wright, Presi- 
dent; R.S. Gilkerson, Vice-President ; Henry LaRocque, 
Treasurer, 
@ se BOO shecccsess Wm. Nevius Banking Co, 
s ,.North Chicago.North Chicago Bank opened at 319 Division street, by E. S. 
Ellsworth. Edward Blix, Cashier. 
Iowa.... Aurelia ........James F. Toy is opening a new bank. . 
« ..Des Moines....lowa Tontine Investment Co.; capital, $100,000. Directors: 
. Frank C. Shirock, W. F. Maddex, and J. W. Stone. 
© ¢eltte RIMOR auc W. R. Buchanan has started a bank here. 
Rea, .Madisonville.... New bank established with $30,000 capital. C. C. Morton, 
President ; John T. Adams, Cashier. 
La......St. Martinsville.Bank of St. Martinsville; capital, $20,000, Robert Martin, 
President ; Ferdinand Rousseau, Vice-President ; Oscar M. 
Nilson, Cashier. 


ME..... Portland....... Baldwin Brothers Co.; capital, $100,000. Addison R. Bald- 
win, President ; Wm. J. Cameron,: Treasurer. 
Mo..... ADRES co ccsicw Bank of Amity; capital, sees Incorporators, Sidney 


Bull, Wm. F. Cooper, J. Wilso 


«  ..Bunceton.......Cooper County Bank ; capital, Sid. aie Incorporators: S. P. 
Bauman, G. L. Stephens, John Waller. 


@ eGR ianasssss Farmers and Merchants Bank; capital, $20,000. Incorpora- 
tors: S. A. Bond, E. L. Gaffney, Wn. Smith, and others. 
« ,.Springfield..... Springfield Guarantee Savings Co. ; capital, $1,000,000, In- 


corporators: W. G. Bigbee, Edward J. Merwin, J. H. 
Kelt, and others, 
« ,,.Vandalia.......Farmers and Merchants Bank; capital, $25,000. Incorporat- 
ors: W.S. Wright, H. Coons, J. A. Smith, and others. 
NeB....Harrisburg.....Bank of pyar S capital, Brgy oco. Incorporators: J. V. 
Cross, J. M. Wilson, C. S. Bea 
N. Y... Holland........Bank of Holland; capital, an a B. Jackson, Presi- 
dent; Jacob Wurst, Vice-President; Geo. E.. Merrill, 
Cashier. 
OunI0...Caledonia...... Caledonia Bank. Organizers: George Donenwirth, Lewis 
Donenwirth, Dr. J. A. Chesney, of Bucyrus, and Dan 
Babst, of Crestline. Lewis Donenwirth will act as Cashier. 
Oo pS FRA .»New bank opened, with Robert Miller as President, T. A. 
Miller, Cashier, and H. E. Rhoades, Asst. Cashier. 
Texas, .Sonora.........Sutton County Bank. W. F. Buchman, Owner, 
Va. eae wie: Norfolk Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; capital, $100,000. Mr. 
, B. A. Marsden, Cashier. 
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W. Va.Addison........Addison Bank ; capital, $8,000, Incorporators: C. H. Dorr, 
* - C. Thurmond, B —— Hamrick, Chas. Doddrill, j. 

iller, 


Wis....Cedarburg...... F, Freund, of Chicago, pak apennd a bank here. 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 79.) : 


NEw YorK CITY...... J. B. Dumont, stockbroker, reported suspended. 
-H. I, Nicholas & Co., stockbrokers, reported suspended. 
ARK... ‘De Witt........Farmers and Traders Bank reported closed. 
eos State Bank of Stuttgart reported closed. 
CAL.....San Bernardino.First National Bank has resumed business. 
rg ee First National Bank reported resumed. 
CoL....Aspen....... ...J. B. Wheeler Banking Co, reported closed. 
.-Canon City....First National Bank reported closed. __. 
.. Colorado City. .J. B. Wheeler Banking Co. reported closed. 
..Crested Butte..Bank of Crested Butte reported closed. 
»eeeeeee«COlorado Savings Bank reported closed. 
.. Denver.........Commercial National Bank reported closed. 
coRPNVEE, .cccccce Mercantile Bank reported closed. 
National Bank of Commerce reported closed. 
Peoples Savings Bank reported closed. 
.. Rocky Mountain Savings Bank reported closed. 
- Union National Bank reported closed. 
Capital Bank reported closed. 
.++ee--German National Bank reported closed. 
North Denver Bank reported closed. 
.- Peoples National Bank reported closed. 
State National Bank reported closed. 
..Grand Junction. First National Bank reported closed. 
Greeley National Bank reported closed. 
Union Bank reported closed. 
.- Loveland.......Bank of Loveland reported closed, will reopen. 
.. Manitou........ J. B. Wheeler. Banking Co. reported closed. 
..New Castle....Bank of New Castle reported closed. 
kes ...-Central National Bank reported closed. 
..Silverton.......Bank of Silverton reported closed. 
# .Sterling........Bank of Sterling reported closed. 
Dax. N. Jamestown Lloyds National Bank reported suspended. 

» ..La Moure......‘* Lloyds, Bankers” reported suspended. 

Dak. S.Chamberlain....Chamberlain National Bank reported closed. 

»  .,Hot Springs....First National Bank reported closed. 
Fia....Orlando First National Bank reported closed. 
Ga.....Atlanta. ....... Gate City National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

»  ,.Brunswick...... Brunswick State Bank closed. 

«  ,.Cedartown.....First National Bank succeeded by First State Bank. 
Int.....Chicago........Chemical National Bank in hands of receiver. 

«  ,..Kankakee......First National Bank reported closed. 
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ILL.....Normal....... . Exchange Bank (W. H. Shureman & Co,) closed. 


.. Peoria.......... Wm. Oberhauser discontinued. 
. Shelbyville. .... W. F. Thornton & Son closed. ' 
.. Staunton,......Staunton Bank reported closed. 


IND.....Auburn..... .-J. L. Davis reported assigned. 


..Connorsville. ...Citizens Bank reported closed. 

.. Covington ..... Farmers and Merchants Bank reported closed. 
. Indianapolis. ... Bank of Commerce reported closed. 

. Indianapolis....Indianapolis National Bank reported closed: 
.. Kendallville.... First National Bank reported resumed. 


Iowa... Marion.........Banking House of A. Daniels & Co. reported assigned. 


.. Sioux City...,..Union Trust Co. reported failed. 


« .. Wesley ........ — Bank succeeded by Wesley State Bank, incor- 
porated, 
Kan....Anthony........ First National Bank reported closed. 
e 4» Cee Caney Valley Bank reported closed. 
» ..Columbus...... Ritter & Doubleday reported closed. 
«  ,.Fort Scott...... First National Rank reported closed, 
«  .,.Garden City.... Finney Co. Farmers Bank reported failed. 
e 64 Gantt. coos Bank of Garnett reported closed. : 
«  ,..Hutchinson ....Hutchinsom National Bank reported closed, may resume. 
#  ..Kansas City.... Northrup Banking Go. reported closed. 
«  .,Kinsley........Exchange Bank closed. 
«  ..Mound City....Citizens Bank reported closed. 
« ,.QOberlin.........State Bank closed. 
©  . seR MAEM scat ve Bank of Parker reported closed, 
« ,.Pleasanton,....Hood & Kincaid’s reported failed. 
©  »cRUGBR. civics First National Bank reported closed. 
o _~ MR viwcs Crippen, Lawrence & Co. discontinued. 
« ..Wa Keeney... .First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
succeeded by Wa Keeney State Bank. 
EY. sees Ashland.,...... Second National Bank has resumed business. 
«  ,.Louisville...... Fourth National Bank reported closed. 
«  ,.Louisville......Kentucky National Bank reported closed. 
#  ,,Louisville ..... Louisville City National Bank reported closed. 
#  .,Louisville...... Louisville Deposit Bank reported closed. 
#  ,.Louisville...... Merchants National Bank reported closed. 
« ..Middlesborough First National Bank reported closed. 
«  ..Mt. Sterling....New Farmers Bank teported closed. 
« ,.Pineville........ Pineville Banking Co. reported closed. 
MB. v6.0 Orono........ .-Orono National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
MicH...Big Rapids.....Northern National Bank reported suspended. 
« ,.Lakeview ......Mather’s Bank reported closed, 
MINN... Currie.....ecees Murray Co. Bank reported closed. 
« ,..Hinckley ......Pine Co. Bank closed temporarily, resumed business July 19. 
err | ee Bank of Le Sueur reported assigned, = 
» ..Minneapolis....Farmers Loan & Savings Co. sold out, ~ 
« .,.Spring Valley..Citizens Bank (Sorrenson, Ober & Co.) now Everett Jones, 
proprietor. 
e ,,St. Paul........Seven Corner’s Bank reported assigned. 
*«  ..Worthington.,.Nobles Co. Bank reported assigned. 
Miss,...Starkville..... .First National Bank reported closed. 
Mo..... Jamesport...... Citizens Bank reported assigned. a2 
©. peJORDis seve cds Hartley Banking Co. reported closed. ‘ 





.. Kansas City.... Bank of Grand Avenue suspended, has now resumed. 
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Mo.,...Kansas City.... Franklin Savings Bank reported closed. 
.. Kansas City.... Kansas City Safe Deposit and Savings Bank ‘aie closed. 
.. Kansas City....Missouri National Bank reported closed, will resume. © 
.. Kansas City....National Bank of Kansas City reported closed. 
.-Exchange Bank reported failed. 
..Montgomery C.Farmers & Traders Bank and Citizens Bank succeeded by 
Union Savings Bank, incorporated. 


.- Springfield. ...Bank of Commerce reported closed. 
«  ,.Springfield Springfield Savings Bank reported assigned. 
» , Warrensburg... Johnson Co. Savings Bank reported closed, will resume, 
Mont ..Bozeman..... .-Bozeman National Bank in hands of receiver. 
«  ,.Granite , i finde, Freyschlag & Co. reported closed. 
.-Great Falls ....First National Bank reported closed. 
.. Great Falls.....Merchants National Bank insolvent. 
First National Bank reported closed. 
Montana National Bank reported closed. 
.. Livingston Livingston National Bank in hands of receiver. 
.. Livingston National Park Bank reported closed. 
.. Philipsburg .... First National Bank reported failed. 
.-Red Lodge..... J. H. Conrad & Co. reported closed. 
5% Boxbutte Banking Co. incorporated. 
..Ashland........National Bank of Ashland reported closed. 
..Kenesaw ......Bank of Kenesaw sold out to Kenesaw Exchange Bank. 
.. Litchfield...,... Litchfield Bank (Titus & Terhune) now Litchfield State Bank. 
Lyons State Bank succeeded by Bank of Lyons, Latta & _— 
proprietors. 
..Ogallala......., Keith Co. Bank closed. 
..Omaha........ American Savings Bank closed. 
Holt Co. Bank reported closed. 
. Plainview State Bank reported closed. 
Farmers State Bank reported failed. 
N. H...Exeter.........National Granite State Bank reported suspended. 
« ..Manchester.....Granite State Trust Co. closed. 
«  ..Manchester National Bank of Commonwealth reported suspended. 
» _..Manchester.....New Hampshire Trust Co. reported closed. 
a 
a 


ze & @ 


Security Trust Co. reported closed. 
peas gg . Lake National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
N. J....Somerville......Somerset Co. Bank reported closed. 
N. nx. gp acct . New Mexico Savings Bank & Trust Co. reported closed. 
N. Y...Hornellsville....Crane’s Bank reported closed. 
« ..Sherman.......Bank of Sherman sold out to State Bank. 
ee _. Tonawanda. ... Evans, McLaren & Oo. retiring from banking business. 
N. C....Winston .-First National Bank reported closed. 
Oun10...Akron.......... Akron Savings Bank reported closed. 
« .,Akron.,........Citizens Savings & Loan Association reported closed. 
» ,..Camden........Camden Bank succeeded by Commercial Bank, private. 
..Findlay........ Farmers National Bank reported closed. 
#  .,.Toronto........Toronto Banking Co. reported suspended. 
w ..Up. Sandusky..Wyandot Co, Bank reported in hands of receiver. 
OKL, T.Oklahoma Bank of Oklahoma City reported closed. 
« ,..Oklahoma Oklahoma National Bank reported closed. 
oseseeeel. W. Case reported closed. 
..Cottagé Grove..Commercial Bank reported failed. 
.. Pendleton ...... Pendleton Savings Bank reported suspended. 
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OreE....Portland..... .-Ainsworth National Bank reported closed. 
« ,.Portland.......Commercial National Bank reported closed. 
« ..Portland.......First National Bank (Zas¢ Side) reported closed. 
« ,.Portland.......Northwest Loan & Trust Co. reported closed. 
«  ,.Portland.......Oregon National Bank reported closed. 
« . Portland.......Portland Savings Bank reported closed, 
«  ..Portland.......Union Banking Co. reported closed. 
«  ..The Dalles.....First National Bank reported closed. 
S.C.....Charleston ..... Nickel Savings Bank reported assigned. __. 
TENN... Bristol......... Bristol Title Bank & Trust.Co. reported closing. 
»  ,,Chattanooga...Fourth National Bank has gone into voluntary, liquidation. 
oe  ‘,sRagesiene.. . 5 Harriman Bank and Trust Co. closed. 
Os wabsias .Citizens Bank reported closed. 
«  ,.Knoxville......State National Bank insolvent. 
Texas..Anson..........Bank of Anson (Frank M. Smith) reported assigned. A 


« ,.Dallas..........North Texas Nat. Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 


w  ..Fort Worth....Merchants National Bank has resumed business. 

« , ..Henrietta ...... Farmers National Bank reported closed. 

#  ,.Lampasas......Galbraith Bank reported closed. 

« ,.Llano..........Kellogg, White & Co. consolidated with First NationaljBank, 

«  ,.Santa Anna....W. R. Kelley & Co. reported closed. 

w ,,.Vernon,........ State National Bank reported closed. 
UTaH...Ogden.........Commercial National Bank reported closed. 

e . «Provo City...... National Bank of Commerce has resumed business, 
VA......Burkeville...... Burkeville Savings Bank out of business, 
WasH..Anacortes...... Bank of Anacortes reported closed. 


u ..New Whatcom .Bellingham Bay National Bank reported suspended. 


« ..New Whatcom .Puget Sound Loan, Trust & Banking Co. reported suspended. 
« ,.Spokane....... First National Bank reported closed. 

« ..Spokane....... Spokane Savings Bank reported closed. 

« ..Tacoma........Tacoma National Bank reported closed, 

# ..Tacoma........ 1 raders Bank reported closed, 


Wis....Ashland........ First National Bank reported closed. 


« ..Chippewa Falls.Seymour’s Bank reported closed. 

« ..Eau Claire.....Commercial Bank reported closed. 

ep ch eeetes, sis John Lienlokken reported closed. 

eo », Medford... ...6++ Taylor Co. Bank reported closed, 

«  .-Milwaukee...... Commercial Bank reported assigned. 

w  ,,.Milwaukee...... Milwaukee National Bank reported closed. 
«  ..Milwaukee,.....South Side Savings Kank reported closed. 

«  ..Milwaukee...... Wisconsin Marine & Fire Insurance Co, Bank —— closed. 
a ..Portage..... ..-City Bank reported closed. 

eyes German Exchange Bank reported closed. 
w ,,P. Washington.German-American Bank reported closed, 

© 6s ETO 6s 6c nese Bank of Sparta reported closed. 

@. °, SOEUR vicis sees M. A. Thayer & Co. reported closed. 


Wyo...Cheyenne.......T. A. Kent reported closed. 
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